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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 
THE DESIDERATUM OF LIFE: 


NATURAL LAWS. 


It is Impossible to have a South Front 
All Round Your House. 


BLE TO PREVENT, RELIEVE OR REMOVE HUMAN 
SUFFERING BY NATURAL LAWS. 


Or, in other words Huxley says: “It is for you to find out 
why your ears are boxed.” 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes disease only by 
natural laws. Its universal succes; distinctly proves that you 
cannot over-state its great value. To prove the truth of this 
bold assertion read the 20 page pamphlet given with each bottle. 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ always does good-never any harm. Its 

f simple and natural action rectifies the stomach, and makes the 
YA | liver laugh with joy! 
CAUTION—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have the sincerest form of flatter: y—IMITATION.. 


MORAL FOR ALL: 
“T need not be missed if another succeed me; | He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the reaper, 
To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown. He is only remembered by what he hzs done.” 
The effect of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed one. 


Prepared by J. C. Eno, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


397,001 APPLIANCES to the Poor. 
29,895 fppliances given in the year ending September 30, 1902. 


Annual Subscriptien of 10;. 6d., or Life Subscription of £5 5s., entitles to Two Recommendations rer annum; 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the amount of Cont: ibutions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs, 


3 ay & Co., Lid., Loubsrd Street; or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 


Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough Association. 
Patrcness; HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
FUNDS ~ SUPPORTED BY 


NEEDED. - CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Assistance is required to carry on the work of alleviating the hard lot of the poor dumb animals 


in our streets. 
Secretary: CAPTAIN W. SIMPSON, 


70, ViCTORIA STREET., WFSTMINSTER, 


=) 

President—TueE Ricgut Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M G. 
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i" ‘THIS Society was established in 1862 to supply SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
e. ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c., and every other descrigtion of mechanical support, 
a to the Poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the commencement of the Society it has supplied 
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PALACE HOUSE, SOUTH SIDE 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 
VII.— BEAULIEU 
BY THE HON. JOHN SCOTT-MONTAGU, M.P. 


SEVEN hundred years ago King John gave to a band of Cistercian 
monks the site of the Abbey of Beaulieu, and the manor belonging 
thereto. It was customary in those days for both kings and abbots 
to own sporting estates, the first for love of the chase, and the 
second because fish was a necessity from a religious point of view, 
followed by stronger meats when fasts were over. Neither King 
John nor the Cistercian monks made much mistake when they chose 
the south-east end of the New Forest for a habitat, for hardly 
anywhere else is sport so varied or the surrounding district, as 
Herodotus would have said, so dutapyys—able to provide for 
itself without supplies from outside. In reality fiscal problems 
and free imports would matter little to the Beaulieu estate if it 
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were a separate principality, for nearly every manner of food and 
luxury could be obtained within its ten thousand acres. From an 
agricultural point of view some of the finest wheat in the south 
of England is grown on the gradually sloping land which rises 
from the Solent. For meat you can have the mutton fed on the 
*‘pré salé” which still further improves the admittedly high edible 
qualities of the Southdown sheep. For fish there is the sea-trout, 
with its pink flesh, in the case of the Beaulieu river running 
occasionally to a size of twelve pounds, specimens of five to eight 
pounds being commonly caught every year; while the estuary will 
provide the epicure with as good an oyster as he has ever tasted. 


SOWLEY POND 


The succulent grey mullet and the bass are also plentiful, and if 
purely sea fish are desired the irawl will produce soles, plaice, 
whiting, and many other sea fish. If an hors d’euvre be wanted 
for the repast and the month does not possess an “‘r”’ in it, prawns, 
excellent and appetising, can be caught at almost all points on the 
foreshore or at the mouth of the river. 

As regards fresh-water fish, the Sowley pike or perch both 
attain to unusual size. The monks had therefore a table as varied 
as any one place can be expected to provide for feast days and 
fast days; and there is no doubt they knew their business when 
they induced the luckless monarch, after he had lost his baggage 
in the Wash, to imagine that he could propitiate an avenging 
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Deity by a gift of the Manor of Beaulieu with its varied food 
for Wednesday and Friday to themselves. 

In Sowley Pond, a lake of nearly a hundred acres in extent, 
are pike which have been caught by a friend of mine up to 
weights of nearly forty pounds, while record bream, tench, and 
other fresh-water fish have also been mounted as trophies. In 
the river, besides a good many river-trout, which rise well in 
April and May, there are the sea-trout which run from June 
till October. I have caught a one-and-a-half pound sea-trout 
in October with the sea-louse on it, and one on the 18th of May of 


DUCK POND IN CONSTRUCTION 


a heavier weight, thus proving that there was an interval of over 
five months between the first and the last fish ascending the 
river. The best evening with the rod that I remember yielded 
thirteen fish weighing an average of over two pounds. More gene- 
rally the last hour of daylight produces from two to five fish, the 
latter not an uncommon number in a good season, and the 
sport is all the more exciting because there is little stream to 
help the lure of the angler. He has therefore to combine all 
the arts of lake and river fishing, necessitating the use of fine 
casting lines, with the rather uncommon addition of a double- 
hooked sea-trout fly. 

In the estuary there have been some magnificent hauls of 
grey mullet. One on the 14th of November, 1gor, resulted in a 
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catch of nearly one and a quarter tons of grey mullet, which 
must have averaged over one and a half pounds each, and smaller 
catches are of course far more common. The output of oysters is 
naturally limited, and, owing to the scare about typhoid and the 
increased desire of people to purchase oysters free from all possible 
contamination, the supply is seldom equal to the demand. The 
oyster-breeding experiments in two ponds about two miles below 
the old-world village of Bucklershard have not altogether proved 
a success, and the native stock are generally supplemented when 
necessary from the beds in the Solent or elsewhere in the open 
sea. I may here remark that at Bucklershard between 1750 and 
1810 were built many frigates, corvettes and battleships for the 
wars which were being waged against France and other coun- 
tries in those days. Nelson’s Agamemnon was constructed out of 
Beaulieu and New Forest oak, and it was here that the J/lustrious, 
before she was launched, fired a salute, while on the stocks, to 
George III. when he paid a visit to Bucklershard—I believe a unique 
record in naval history. 

The shooting on the Beaulieu estate is as varied as the 
fishing. I give below a few records to show results obtained in 
various years. 

I am often asked why it is that wild birds do so well at 
Beaulieu. In reply, I should say that a really wild stock of hen 
pheasants, coupled with natural advantages, is the reason why in 
an average good season the result is so good. It stands to reason 
that if generation after generation of pheasants are hand-reared 
they must gradually lose their maternal instincts and become 
ignorant of nest-making and brood-rearing. I maintain also that in 
hardiness likewise the breed deteriorates if Nature be not allowed to 
eliminate the unfit. At Euston, where the same system prevails as 
at Beaulieu, wild pheasants equally abound in a good season, and 
even in a bad one like the present (1903) are still to be seen in some 
numbers in the most favoured places. From a pecuniary point of 
view, the fact that out of a total bag of 5,000 pheasants 3,500 are 
wild, costing nothing except possibly a small amount of feed from 
October 1 to December 20, must appeal to those who have large 
acreages and limited purses. If you want to pick up eggs and 
rear, the wild bird’s egg in the spring is also more likely to 
result in a strong chick than the eggs of hens confined in phea- 
santries. 

The natural position of the shooting at Beaulieu is curiously 
favourable for keeping the game within the boundaries. The shape 
of the estate is triangular. With its base resting on the shores of the 
Solent for a distance of about five miles, thence northwards the east 
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and west sides gradually trend nearer together, till they meet in the 
apex some seven miles away. Beyond and around these two sides 
is the New Forest, which in some ways—that is, if the licensees 
always shoot in strict accordance with the terms of their licence— 
is the best neighbour possible. No hen pheasants can be shot, and 
the shooting even of partridges only begins on October 1 instead of 
September 1 as elsewhere. 

The area of wood is also very large in proportion to the total 
acreage of the estate, something like 3,500 acres of wood out of 
10,000 acres, and in two instances the amount of woodland in one 


THE DINING ROOM 


piece is over 700 acres inextent. This naturally lessens the conveni- 
ence of the pheasant-shooting, as a good many long drives have to 
be taken before the birds can be flushed to advantage. The under- 
wood is luckily, however, in most places hollow, and thus the birds 
can be made to run forward without much trouble. 

The width of the beats taken in some cases is six or seven 
hundred yards, a line which would astonish and terrify those 
accustomed tosmall beats and small woods. This sort of manceuvre 
necessarily requires a good many beaters, and the large beats need 
about fifty men and fifty stops, in order to obtain a satisfactory result. 
If the covers were taken in small pieces an interminable series of 
dull and unsporting drives with low pheasants would be the result, 
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and by far the best way to shoot such large woodland areas is 
to work them on the system of pushing the birds on with all your 
guns in line, until you come to a piece of ground where the trees 
or the contour can offer some advantage. Nothing is so wearisome 
as low pheasants over low oak trees, say twenty or thirty feet high, 
and the bird that rises at your feet and flutters up through the 
branches of a tree is a bird wasted if you shoot it. If you don’t, or 
if the shot is any way behind the head, you are covered with shame, 
blood, and feathers! And remember he might have been a rocketer ! 

The woodcock bags at Beaulieu also deserve mention. In one 
year, in the early eighties, thirty-three were killed in a day, and in 
subsequent years twenty or thereabouts have been obtained on more 
than one occasion. In 1899 the bag amounted to 146, quite a 
respectable total which is almost equal to some places that are 
advertised as famous woodcock shvots in Scotland and Ireland. 

Amongst rare birds, a specimen of the flamingo was shot in 
the estuary some years ago—a really wild bird, which lived there in 
its natural condition some six weeks before it was finally secured. 
The grey phalarope, the knot, the two kinds of godwit, the barred 
and the black-tailed, and most of the migratory waders can be seen 
every autumn, and some of them in the spring as well, while in the 
summer I have known the pintail, gad-wall, the widgeon, and the 
shelduck all nesting on the estate and visible with their young. 
The widgeon (female) I saw a year or two ago at the end of July 
may, of course, have been a pricked bird, but I am inclined to think 
that the widgeon does occasionally breed at Beaulieu. 

The immensely varied bag (which I have here condensed) 
annually secured on the estate will be seen by the following 
totals :— 

1896 1898 1900 1902 

Partridges_.... 735 1,544 492 

Pheasants... os 5,020 2,747 4,045 

Wild Duck ... 186 IgI 342 

Teal 64 81 57 

Snipe ... one wee 61 78 70 

Woodcock ... ehh 29 32 44 

Rabbits 5,576 6,439 

Hares 234 470 451 

Wild Turkeys eo — 18 

Pigeons ve ee 117 255 394 

Plovers 22 5 19 

Various 131 20 75 


Notre.—Also other head not included in the above figures : 
1g02 was a very bad year for partridges. 
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In most of the cases the number of pheasants shot amounts 
to between three and four times the number of those hand- 
reared. In one or two years, in fact, there have been scarcely 
any hand-reared birds, the wild stock providing a sufficient in- 
crease to keep pheasant shooting up to what I think will be 
admitted to be a high standard. Naturally, on the river and near 
the Solent wildfowl abound, and during the last four or five 
years I have augmented their numbers by the creation of numerous 
small lakes and ponds, easily made by the utilisation of old clay 
and marl pits. Here, in stormy weather, duck and teal love to 


BEAULIEU RIVER—SWAN ON NEST SHOWING EGGS 


By permission of ‘* The Car Illustrated” 


rest, to our advantage and to their own detriment, for they can 
be easily surrounded and a good bag obtained. For instance, on 
one occasion last year no fewer than seventy-eight duck and 
teal were killed at one rise in certainly not more than ten minutes 
at one small lake. These ducks are always absolutely wild; in 
fact, with the exception of a few white call ducks spread about, 
there has never been any attempt to rear ducks on the system 
adopted at Netherby and elsewhere. The tidal waters of the 
Beaulieu river are peculiarly suitable for punt shooting, and during 
hard frosts I have seen at times a greater number of ducks than 
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I remember in any other place in England. Three or four years 
ago, after a good acorn autumn (and ducks love nothing better 
than acorns), during a cold span of weather, I am not exag- 
gerating when I state there were three miles of ducks sitting on 
the banks of the estuary at low water, which at a low estimate 
must have amounted to between four and five thousand in all. 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey will appreciate the point when I say 
that the very size of the multitude made punting almost impos- 
sible—as regards a good shot. At any rate, the records of last 
year, not a particularly good year for wildfowl, show what the 
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estate can now produce; for nearly 600 duck and teal were killed, 
of which but twenty-eight resulted from the punt gun. 

At first sight, the majority of land on the manor would appear 
unsuitable for partridges and partridge-driving, for in many cases 
the fields are comparatively small, and are intersected by woods, which 
makes driving unusually difficult. The soil in most places also is 
somewhat heavier than one is accustomed to look for in the best par- 
tridge lands of the eastern counties. But from 48o birds as a record 
prior to 1886, I have succeeded in increasing the bags, culminating 
in a maximum of 692 partridges killed and picked in a single day in 
October 1896. During one week close on 1,000 brace were killed 


in four days, which shows what driving, careful keepering, and 
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management will do for an estate hitherto supposed to be incapable 
of anything exceeding fifty brace a day. Driving—and driving only— 
also leaving plenty of stock, is the recipe which has been used. The 
careful supervision of nests during the hatching season is likewise 
essential. I am sorry to say that ‘“ enteritis’? appeared some four 


years ago, a disease which is most difficult thoroughly to eradicate, 
and for which I shall be only too grateful if any readers of this 
article can assist me in providing a remedy. Its ravages are, however, 
becoming less every day—so far as I can judge—and I only hope 
that Nature, with her wonderful power of curing disease if left alone, 
has gradually rendered most of the stock now remaining immune. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DUCK POND 


A few wild turkeys exist on the estate. They have always been 
allowed to rear their young unaided, and in good years they bring 
up quite good-sized broods. They will fly, if hard pressed, in a 
manner which would surprise those only acquainted with the farm- 
yard variety, and to get a right and left of rocketing turkeys is quite 
a novel experience. There are also some marshes where snipe- 
driving is practised. A high Galligano gallinula is a fairly good 
test of the marksman’s skill, and a couple dropped out of a wisp of 
these birds will entitle you to feel pleased. In a good acorn year 
wild pigeons abound. In the woods with a decoy, or on the pea 
and barley stubbles earlier in the year, one can pleasantly wile away 
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equally a summer, autumn, or winter afternoon. The two best days 
that I remember were in a wood on the riverside, when 116 and 104 
represented the bag for the two consecutive days. Only this year 
one of my men killed fifty-three pigeons in four hours during an 
August morning, while Sir Thomas Troubridge and myself on one 
occasion killed over eighty birds in a little over two hours, on a pea 
field in the latter end of July. 

Hares, formerly plentiful, have become practically non-existent. 
Though 146 were killed in one day some five years ago, they have 
now dwindled to such an extent that fifty in one season would fully 
represent the number killed. Rabbits, of course, are merely a ques- 
tion of how many you want. They are systematically repressed on 
most parts of the Beaulieu estate, as for many reasons they create 
a friction which it is desirable to avoid. 

During the summer months theestuary and the Solent, into which 
it leads, form an ideal ground for either the small raters or the bigger 
class which used to be represented by the twenty raters in the days 
when I owned the charming boat Siola. To anyone who knows the 
river (otherwise a night or day on the mud is likely to be his fate), 
a vessel drawing from twelve to ten feet can be brought up to 
Bucklershard, except during the lowest of low springs; for a depth 
of four to five fathoms of water continues up to within a very short 
distance of this old-world port and ship-yard, which is some five miles 
from the river’s mouth. 

On the river and also on various other pieces of water on the 
estate swans are continually flying backwards and forwards, and a 
flock of twenty or thirty of these beautiful birds on the wing, high 
up in the air, is a sight which I think can rarely be seen elsewhere. 
At Abbotsbury, Lord Ilchester’s Dorsetshire home, the number of 
swans is of course far greater, for at the Chesil Beach there have been 
as many as twelve hundred, as compared with about one hundred 
and twenty at Beaulieu. The Beaulieu swans, however, are all 
wild, while those on the Chesil Beach are nearly all hand-reared. 
The former make their own nests and bring up their own young entirely 
without the aid of man. Only a few are pinioned, and they there- 
fore approximate more to the hooper or other wild swans which I 
have also shot there, and are totally different in their habits from 
the swans which the public are accustomed to see on private lakes 
or rivers such as the Thames. 

To turn for a moment to hunting. The New Forest Deer- 
hounds hunt within a few miles, while the foxhound meets are 
nearly all within easy riding distance. Mr. Tracey’s otter hounds 
annually visit the waters of the river, and nearly always find and 
generally kill. The badger also exists in some numbers, and it is to 
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be hoped that both these specimens of comparatively rare British 
mammals may long exist at Beaulieu. There is a local pack of 
basset hounds which pursue the New Forest hare; in fact a sports- 
man can live on the Beaulieu estate and never have an idle day, 
whatever the time of year, whatever the sort of weather. 

Other kings besides King John realised the advantages of 
Beaulieu. Various royal personages at later periods have visited 
Beaulieu for the purpose of pleasure and sport. In the more 
troublous times the monastery afforded sanctuary to Margaret of 
Anjou and Perkin Warbeck, both being noted refugees who fled to 
Beaulieu for protection. 


BLACKWATER 


A few roedeer sometimes stray into the outlying woods from the 
New Forest, and it is only about fifty years since fallow deer were 
comparatively numerous. About 1850 a sudden zeal for more 
plantations caused the practical extermination of the fallow deer, at 
any rate east of the South-Western Railway. However, I am not 
alone in hoping some day to see the fallow deer again on the soil 
which must have been imprinted with his footsteps for centuries 
before a Treasury craze and an apathetic and non-sporting generation 
allowed his extinction. 

The covers at Beaulieu do not naturally lend themselves as a 
rule to high pheasants, and it is only by ingenuity and considerable 
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care in cutting wide “rides” that the pheasants have been made to 
fly really high. There are, however, a certain number of open 
heaths and broom and gorse patches which are very suitable for this 
purpose. Gradually the ‘‘ rises”? have been improved until I think 
I may say that in some places the pheasants are high enough for 
any shooter, however great his skill. 

Beaulieu is a manor of many charms. Woodland and river 
scenery, tidal flats in all their varying colour, and seascapes, all 
please the eye. The climate is, as is proved by the registers, 
remarkable for sunshine, for the high hills of the Isle of Wight 
and the higher grounds in the north of the New Forest often divide 
the storms which seem impending. 

Putting aside my own natural affection, as a home of sport 
Beaulieu is pre-eminent. As a place of beauty and charm the 
monks named it well. 
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MORE ABOUT THE MODEST MOTOR 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


DuRING the recent discussion in Parliament on the Motor Car 
Bill, it was stated on official authority that the number of cars 
now running in Great Britain was estimated at 8,o00, and, further, 
that a large multiple of this figure was actually on order. This 
being so, one can fairly, I think, contemplate the possibility of there 
being in a few years’ time 100,000 road vehicles propelled by 
machinery, travelling the highways ‘‘on their private or public 
occasions”; and this, as the French say, donne furieusement a penser. 

I remember some sprightly writer spinning a yarn about a blue- 
jacket showing some civilian visitors over a battleship, discoursing 
to them the while on the brilliance and omnipotence of his own 
particular idol, the Navigating Lieutenant, and, on coming on deck 
when this mariner was “‘ taking the sun ”’ at high noon, exclaiming, 
Why, there he is a-persecutin’ perfession on the bridge.” 

So I, day by day, wending my way to the great metropolis, 
where I ‘‘ persecute my profession”’’ for the good of an ungrateful 
and unthinking public, travel at times with three distinct classes of 
the community, known locally as the “ Striving,” the ‘‘ Thriving,” 
and the ‘‘ Thriven,”’ who start for business from our junction at 
8.15, 9.2, and 10.17, respectively, and they all talk of motors: the 
*‘Strivers”’ of the “motor bike,” with the forecarriage or trailer ; 
the ‘‘ Thrivers’’ of the modest car (while I hide my blushes behind 
the chaste pages of my newspaper), and the “ Thrivens,” of the 
latest fashion in the ‘‘ Social Juggernaut,’’ as the Daily Telegraph 
has it. In the evening they are armed with a copy of the current 
number of any journal of the motor press, and the most exciting 
debates ensue during the fifty minutes’ run down to the heart of 
lovely Surrey. Why are they all so interested in this subject ? 
I think I have the answer. 
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The ‘‘ business man ’’—and by business man I mean every class 
of person who has to betake himself to London every day in order 
to attend to either official, professional, or mercantile affairs—does 
not, as a general rule, wish to live in London, so as to be near his 
work, but he desires to get there easily and cheaply. He has 
probably a wife and a family to whom life in a country town is more 
agreeable than a flat in Chelsea, and so he takes a house according 
to his means; but the sine gud non for most is that it must be within 
walking distance of a station with a really good service of trains. 
This demand creates a supply; and so, close around every well- 
served railway station within thirty miles of town, are huddled 
together numerous modern brick villas, comfortable enough, but at 
extremely high rents, and I am inclined to imagine that in the 
course of time the motor car will beneficially affect the present 
dwellers in these abodes. Now, eligible building sites on the out- 
skirts of a good town will fetch £1,000 an acre, whereas three miles 
away along a good road a house can be rented at about half the 
amount of one giving similar accommodation in the town, to say 
nothing of the absence of those borough rates and assessments 
which, as an American poet sings, thanks to the “‘ unbridled foolish- 
ness of elected persons,” pile up a ponderous burden, increasing 
year by year, on the back of that long-suffering and patient jackass, 
the ratepayer. 

Here, I think, the motor car will come in. A man who pays 
£150 per annum for a house in the town can get a very similar one 
out in the country three or four miles distant for £80. He can 
even now buy a motor car, which can be kept going for, say, £20 a 
year at the outside, and a smart youth for £40 more; total, £60. 
“Yes; but,” an objector may urge, ‘‘ where is the advantage of saving 
£70 on rent if you are to spend £60 on motor driving?” I say there 
is every advantage. To begin with, the owner himself of the new 
purchase, instead of an excited rush every morning on foot to the 
station, has an exhilarating ride thither of fifteen minutes, and he 
loses his dyspepsia in consequence. Tradesmen nowadays, on 
account of the competition, will deliver goods to any distance, but if 
anything is omitted, “ James,” the chauffeur, can and does fetch it on 
the way home. Children can be, and are, daily sent to school and 
fetched home in it; and the lady of the house, instead of the usual 
dawdle into town and back on foot, now has a carriage of her own 
in which she takes out her less fortunate friends who have it not, 
and exchanges visits with those who have. One may imagine, per- 
haps, how dull, all out in the country. Well, everyone knows that 
the country is impossible to live in without abundant vehicular com- 
munication, and country houses have in this respect been served 
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heretofore by horses, and horses only, and at a grievous expense. 
The motor car, that can be bought at the cost price of a carriage 
and pair well turned out, will do six times the work of the carriage 
at about a tenth of the cost, will do it equally comfortably, and far 
quicker. In the time to come, not very far distant, everybody at all 
comfortably off will have a motor car of some sort, and then, I take 
it, the charm of country life will be greater than ever. Even now 
when I am in town some member of my family may perhaps receive 
a telegram: ‘‘ Do come over to tea!” 

“Over where? Oh! Mrs. ——” (ten miles away). Bell rings 
for James. 

‘Raining, I suppose, James?” 

much, miss.” 

“Well, get the car out, I’m going over to Cobham to tea.” 

“Very good, miss; that’s only twenty miles there and back; 
plenty of petrol in the tank.” 

James turns a handle and off they go, stopping at the Post Office 
to send me telegraphic instructions, ‘Get out Cobham Station. 
Will meet you.” 

So, in obedience to commands, I get out on my way home at 
Cobham, roll into a big coat, clamber into the driving seat, press a 
pedal, open the throttle, and in three minutes I am speeding through 
the scented pine woods and over the bare but picturesque moorlands 
on the way home, which is reached after a pleasant run of forty 
minutes, without again touching the throttle or changing the gear. 

All this seems to me to be extremely agreeable, and compares 
very favourably indeed with the pleasure and benefit to be derived 
from keeping one horse, which is for many persons the alternative. 

As far as I understand the matter, nearly if not quite all the 
difficulties of the makers of the earlier cars have been overcome; 
and it is now a very rare occurrence indeed to see a car regularly 
‘“broken down,” and unable to proceed on account of some defect 
in the machinery. The reason of nine stoppages out of ten on a 
journey is on account of the pneumatic tyres, and of them alone. 
The application of rubber to the tyre of any driving wheel is, in my 
opinion, a barbarism which will sooner or later be discarded in 
favour of some other invention, as yet in the womb of the future. 
But as it is at the present time the only substance which practically 
succeeds in absorbing a large proportion of the shocks due to the 
inequalities of the road, it is perhaps indispensable; but whether 
it be used in a solid mass, as some use it, or as a tube filled with 
air at a pressure of from 60 to 80lb. per square inch, as most 
motorists use it, in either case in time it deteriorates, and in more 
time it wears away, being as it is soft and yielding. The chief 
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difference between the two is, that the one at any rate brings you 
home, whatever happens, and the other may or it may not. There 
is no certainty about it; or rather the certainty is that some day, 
if you leave it long enough, burst it will and must. To make it last 
as long as possible, it must be watched, cuts cleaned and plugged 
with solution, kept constantly pumped hard, any leak attended to, 
and in spite of all the care so freely and tenderly lavished on it, 
it may and often does pick up some nail or other, and—there you 
are! with a roadside wait to endure of from thirty minutes to an 
hour. After all this care, the difference of comfort between the 
two types, up to twenty miles an hour, is not very remarkable, 
and the gain in the matter of having one’s mind at perfect peace 
is immeasurable. 

Moreover, getting off the stiff cover of a pneumatic tyre and 
replacing it when the tube is repaired is a piece of hard manual 
labour, carried out with levers, etc.; and as it induces not only 
profuse perspiration, together with the use of most unseemly ejacu- 
lations, execrations, and imprecations during the process in even 
such respectable units of the community as members of Parliament 
and churchwardens, I am convinced that it is a motor-car fitment of 
an ephemeral nature, here to-day and gone to-morrow, now merely 
tolerated by those who use it because they think that they can find 
nothing better. 

Only a few people can really afford pneumatic tyres; they are 
used by many persons who cannot afford them, and who, by reason 
of the expense caused by such use, are inclined to think motoring 
as expensive as keeping horses—as indeed it is, if the tyres in ques- 
tion have to be very frequently renewed. 

If the surface of the road were perfectly smooth, as it may be 
when horses have ceased to frequent it (which will not be, however, 
in our time), there is no reason why the tyre should not be of steel, 
and the wheel itself perfectly isolated, as far as vibration is concerned, 
from the body of the carriage by some system of pneumatic, hy- 
draulic, or spring buffers, which has yet to be invented. India- 
rubber costs 3s. 6d. a lb. raw, and is rapidly becoming dearer ; so 
in the future it is clear that something else will have to be substituted 
for it. Not everyone will feel disposed to pay £1 per week extra, 
above all other expenses, for the privilege of using pneumatic 
tyres; and this is about what it comes to in a car running all day 
and every day, in all weathers, as many do. Such a vehicle averaging 
only 20 miles a day would do over 7,000 miles a year. Many cars, 
such as those belonging to doctors, have to do this; and were pneu- 
matic tyres a portion of the outfit it is doubtful if they would 
go the twelve months without renewal. 
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Many centuries ago a monkish author, writing not indeed on 
pneumatic tyres, delivered himself of some epithets which appear 
to me, in these latter days, to be peculiarly applicable to them 
in this ‘so-called twentieth century.” ‘They are,” he says, ‘‘ the 
enemy of friendship, an unavoidable pain, a necessary mischief, 
a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestick danger, a 
delectable inconvenience, painted over with the colour of good,” 
and I really think, for a gentleman who lived in the days of 
‘* black-letter script,” he is not so very wide of the mark if one applies 
his criticisms to pneumatic tyres (although he was as a matter of 
fact speaking of the ladies). In an American journal I recently 
noticed a somewhat pertinent observation. We are all differently 
suited: some of us like to proceed along the highway in vehicles 
hauled by animals outside, others in carriages pushed by machinery 
inside. It is purely a matter of taste which system one prefers, 
the only trouble being that the animal views his mechanical rival 
with peculiar aversion and disgust, and the question arises, what is 
the best thing to do? The American writer in question boldly 
states that the crying need of the age to remedy this deplorable 
state of things is the immediate invention of a really serviceable 
nerve tonic for horses. This is all very well, but how about the 
details of administering it so that it may be effective ? 

My scheme is to render horses immune against motorphobia, 
following the now generally accepted principle of inoculation. The 
process is very simple: the blood of every ‘‘speed man,” ‘road 
hog,” or other type of ‘‘ motor scorcher,” is infected with a clearly 
defined bacillus easily isolated after microscopical investigation. It 
has the appearance (under a very high-powered lens) of a black dot 
from which radiate arms, which are joined by a thick rim or circle 
(so that it looks something like a tiny wheel). This, when cultivated 
in the usual manner in gelatine, will rapidly produce colonies of 
these bacteria, from which the antitoxic serum can be prepared. A 
medical friend of mine has this matter well in hand, and all we 
need at present is the material. We have in the first instance 
decided to apply to the Automobile Club, where we trust some 
public-spirited member will do what is needful; but if there be any 
hitch about getting the stuff we need, the doctor and I have marked 
down a promising local invalid who has ‘‘ got it very badly,” and 
him we are going to cup. If he agrees, well and good; if he refuses 
—well—I am going to hold him while my medical friend extracts 
one ounce of his vital fluid, and if he sues us for damages we are 
confident that we shall be supported by the bulk of the motor 
world. Now I come to the point. When the serum is ready, it 
will be made up in tabloids (to be bought at any motor warehouse), 
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and dissolved as needed and administered to the horse as a dope. 
No trouble—no mess—just a jab of a hypodermic syringe twice 
a week for a month, and the now tranquil animal will pass all 
cars without cocking its ears. I may mention, while I am about 
it, that the tabloids will be put up of double strength, suitable for 
correcting the errors and prejudices of Justices of the Peace, and 
I even fancy I see a sly chauffeur gently puncturing the epidermis 
of some police constable now and again when a chance offers. 

Possibly, all this is going a little too fast, but events move 
quickly in the motor world. 

Before me, as I write, lie two summonses served in 1896 on a 
friend of mine for one offence, the police being determined to 
secure such a desperate character as he then was at any cost. 
They run thus :— 

“Information and complaint having been made this day by 

, Superintendent of Police, that you, A. C., did on the 
12th Aug. 1896, in the parish of ——, in the county of Kent, were 
the owner of a locomotive propelled by steam or by other than 
animal power on a public highway, which locomotive was not 
worked according to Rules and Regulations of the Locomotive Act, 
1865, which requires that at least three persons shall be employed 
to drive or conduct such locomotive, and that one of such persons 
while the locomotive is in motion shall precede by at least twenty 
yards the locomotive on foot. You are therefore summoned to 
appear, etc., etc.” 

The second summons is like unto it in case the alternative 
offence should not be proved. The crime here is that he did “‘ un- 
lawfully drive a locomotive along a public highway within the 
Town of T—— at a greater speed than two miles an hour, to wit, 
at about five miles an hour.” 

Needless to say, he was convicted of both offences and smartly 
fined, seven years ago only: such has been the rapidity of the rise of 
the motor car. 

All the internal details of its mechanism now seem perfect, 
and there appears little room for improvement in present design. 
At least it now changes but little from year to year, like the bicycle. 
What is really needed is the substitution of some alternative for the 
pneumatic tyre, a perfect silencer, and the abolition of all smell, 
which is indeed even now, with the use of the purest petrol, almost 
imperceptible. Most of the evil odours noticeable arise from the 
improper use of lubricating oil in excess. 

This was foreseen by one of the grand old Latin poets, when 
Virgil wrote— 

Si non late jactaret odorem 
Currus erat. 
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It has been asserted by some that what Virgil really wrote 
was “‘ Laurus erat”; but in the light of the recent investigations 
of one of our finest scholars, we are justified in assuming that he 
really wrote the lines as quoted, and they should be translated, 
“It would have been a Triumphal Car had it not scattered its scent 
so widely.” 

The appearance in some editions of this friend of our youth 
of “Laurus” is then merely a printer’s error, made, doubtless, by 
a ‘compositor ”’ of those days, and, as Voltaire remarked of some- 
one or other, a “‘comp” is capable de tout. 

We are now close on the threshold of 1904, and I for one can 
only say that I view the departure of the law-breaking 1903 on 
the whole with profound regret as far as the sporting aspect of 
affairs goes. Up till now a thrill of excitement has accompanied 
every motor trip as to whether the constabulary would apprehend 
us at last or not. No more shall every cyclist we meet on the road 
inform us by an indicative thumb pointed over his shoulder that 
close at hand the enemy lie in wait. Never again shall a lively 
member of the House of Peers bring me to a standstill by 
violently waving his Countess’s scarlet parasol as he approaches, 
only to inform me, purple with indignation, that 500 yards further 
on ‘‘are three rascals—yes, three rascals, sir, who wouldn’t believe 
me when I gave my name and address, and who said they 
expected I was Lord No Zoo.” No more when I pull up at my 
favourite hostelry shall out of a side bar dash little Ikey Cohen, 
the Houndsditch Motor Bicycle Light Weight Knock Out Cham- 
pion, with the pregnant information shouted at the top of his 
voice, ‘Yer vahnts ter vahtch it, Mithter, ven yer comeths ter 
Vinchester ; butht me, if there ain’t a rozzer every two ’undred 
yardth ’oldin on to a tillyphone, all along the ’Igh Thtreet.”’ 

Now I am afraid it will be dull, but there is of course the 
probability that the criminals travelling thirteen miles an hour to- 
day will be the convicts travelling twenty-one miles an hour next 
month, so that whatever else happens the county rates will benefit 
by the fines just the same. 


ST. MORITZ 


(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


URLING AT ST. MORITZ 


BY E. H. LAWSON WILLIAMS 


Then hurrah for the curling, frae Girvan tae Stirling ! 
Hurrah for the lads 0’ the besom and stane ! 


Ready noo! Soop itup! Clapa guard! Steady noo! 
Oh! curling abune a’ the game stands alane-—Norman Macleod. 


In one of the earliest numbers of the Badminton Magazine ap- 
peared an article from my pen on ‘‘Curling.”” Therein I attempted 
a description of the sport (not an easy task), and extolled its para- 
mount attractions as a game of skill and as a health-giving pas- 
time. My main object at the time was, if possible, to bring the 
“‘roarin’ game” to the notice of those ‘ furth” of Scotland who 
had ample opportunities of ice and other necessary facilities and yet 
had never ‘‘ delivered a stane”’ or ‘shouldered a besom.” At the 
moment of writing I had no notion that the “‘ blessed knowledge” 
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had been taken to Switzerland; yet even then the game had 
found root, and was flourishing so much that the Upper Engadine 
is now the Mecca of the curler, as surely as St. Moritz is in winter 
the metropolis of the Upper Engadine. . 

From middle November till the Ides of March this part of 
Switzerland is frost-bound, and curling goes merrily on day by day 
and week by week till an accuracy of aim and a deftness of hand is 
acquired which would surprise the unbelieving stay-at-home “ con- 


POSITION 1S EVERYTHING 


sumers of porridge,” who still maintain, no doubt, that ‘‘ channel- 
ling’ (as the ancients had it) is Scotland’s ain game. 

Having heard, more by accident than otherwise, that St. Moritz 
had a Curling Club, I determined last winter to give my water- 
proofs a rest, and take a run over and join the sport. One result of 
my journey is this article, which I pen in fervent hope that some 
readers of the Badminton, to whom the Engadine winter is still a 
stranger, may some day follow in my footsteps and be introduced 
to the merry “ Knights of the broom” on the Kulm Rink. I can 
promise such that they will meet right good sportsmen and the 
keenest of the keen. 
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Indeed I think it must have been for these curlers 
Stevenson wrote his famous prayer : 


Lord, tak’ our sins (and they’re eneuch !) 
An’ sink them in your deepest heugh, 
An’ een our guid delve in a sleugh, 

An’ send us whirlin’ 
On wings ayont yon starry Pleuch,! 

But leave us curlin’ ! 


A word or two on the journey. There is no occasion to stay at 
home because the distance is so great. Personal experience has 


THUSIS IN SUMMER 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


proved the travelling and its incidents to be one of the most enjoy- 
able features of the trip. Leaving Charing Cross after lunch ycu 
are ere long dining in the express from Boulogne, and the fitful 
slumber produced by the ‘‘ Turkish bath ” atmosphere of the Conti- 
nental ‘‘sleeper”’ is soon forgotten when grey morning finds you 
sipping the fragrant coffee which awaits you at Bale, whose buffet 
for scope and pleasing decoration is in itself a tonic to the average 
Britisher, to whom a station refreshment room is generally a thing 
to be avoided. Train again, with a pleasant break to stretch your 
legs and admire the gay shop-windows of Zurich, and then through 
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most glorious scenery of lake, mountain, and snow, to déjeuner at 
Coire. Thence a slow but short run of an hour or so lands you at 
the end of your steam traction just in time for café complet at 
Thusis. Here are more than comfortable hotel quarters where 
travel stains can be soaped away and lost ground in “ forty winks” 
be quietly regained. 

From Thusis to St. Moritz is a ten hours’ sleigh drive; but, 
given an unclouded sky, every minute of these short hours has 
to be lived, so I would tell the novitiate how to do it. Don’t 
go by diligence and don’t go in one day! For a few extra 
francs you can have a conveyance (sleigh, steed, bells and all), 


CAMPFER, WITH SILVAPLANA IN THE DISTANCE 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


known as an extra post, entirely to yourself; you can start at 
your own convenience and break your drive as you please. With 
the intense frost then prevailing, early morning and late afternoon 
carriage exercise is not pleasant, so it is wisdom to take it easy 
and have five hours of glorious scenery each day while the sun 
beats upon you and tempers the bitter keenness of the Alpine 
atmosphere. Miihlen forms a handy half-way halting place, and 
the good landlady at the Hotel Lowe will personally attend your 
wants. It is advisable to lay in a good breakfast before leaving 
Miihlen, as there will be no lunch till you reach your goal. The 
track is ever upwards, though at first not steep, until, after waking 
the isolated villagers of Strada, the steady climb up the famous 
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Julier Pass is tackled in earnest. Now if the sun be in his 
Engadine humour put on your smoked goggles, as nothing but 
dazzling snow is round you or even in sight—not a tree or stone 
breaks the lovely white carpet—and snow blindness is a sudden 
visitor and pays no formal call. If young and active you can now 
lighten your willing steed and put your leg muscles into order by 
throwing aside your wraps and doing a ‘“‘heel and toe” to the 
summit. You will thus also have earned a ‘‘ Munich” at the 
hospice, where your driver will pull up whether he is deserving 
or not. 

Once across the watershed the thrills of the day begin in 


ST. MORITZ CURLING POND 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


earnest. Urged on by voice and loudly-cracking whip, helter- 
skelter down the track canters and trots your long-winded, somewhat 
underbred bit of horseflesh, without halt or break for full forty 
minutes, till the end of an even steeper decline sees you in Silva- 
plana, where “‘ fresh steam ” is hitched on. From here a sharp run 
of half an hour, passing through Campfer en route, lands you at 
St. Moritz Dorf; and your voyaging is over. 

St. Moritz to all intents and purposes is a village built round 
a plethora of luxurious hotels, and as a guide to a selection of 
lodgings I might sum them up thus: If you are addicted to gaiety, 
fun and frolic, like a dance now and then, with a concert thrown 
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in between, the Kulm must be your habitat ; should you be heavily 
titled, or have stumbled on to the winners of the back-end handi- 
caps, then you must to the Palace; if, perchance, a quiet evening 
and lack of crowd are your desiderata, try the Privat or the Peters- 
burg ; cosmopolitans should patronise the Suisse ; and the Belvidere, 
from its somewhat remote position, offers attractions to such as 
favour a ‘‘ constitutional” before and after the serious play of 
the day. 

Now as to the scene of the “‘roarin’ game.’”’ I must confess 
to a disappointment that here it does not roar, and this simply 
because the lake is not used for the purpose, being, as it is, 


TAKING AIM 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz, Dorf) 


covered with an unworkable load of undefined whiteness. So the 
venue is a made rink flooded and banked with snow. Still, every- 
thing else is very much as it should be, and forcibly reminded me 
of that verse of Wallace Maxwell: 
The rinks across the loch were spread 
As neat an’ square ’s an onion bed, 
A’ soopit clean. 
The crampits tae were squarely laid, 
The tee, the rings, and hog-scores made 
As neat ’s a preen. 


The St. Moritzers are affiliated to the Royal Caledonian Club 
and have a powerful membership of quite one hundred. This 
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latter fact must, I think, be somewhat overlooked by those in 
authority. The ice room provided is altogether inadequate. Every 
morning sees the ‘‘grand stand” tenanted by sour-looking gentle- 
men—the victims of the ballot—who have to wait for afternoon 
games. Such a state of matters is ridiculous, but fortunately curlers 
are nothing if not good-tempered. 

Let ’spiel be lost or ’spiel be won, 

Enjoy like men the glorious fun. 

Be frank and free, 
An’ ne’er let frown come tae yer face 


Or jealous anger tind a place 
Around the tee.— Wallace Maxwell. 


THE STONE PLAYED 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


Another season no doubt other and better arrangements will be 
made. 

Now to consider the style of play and the form of the players. 
Here, if anywhere, curlers of the first water should be manufactured, 
even if they are not born with a ‘‘ besom in their hauns.’’ Whoso 
playeth a game for five months end on, and then makes no shape, 
should seek some other means of killing the moments that lag. The 
top of the St. Moritz ‘‘ form” is accordingly quite classic, and I 
should dearly like to see a match between their picked teams and the 
Canadians who last winter dressed down the boys from the “* Land 
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o’ Cakes.” Every shot is played with the Fenwick Twist (by 
means of this a spin is imparted to the stone which enables it to 
perform miracles quite impossible with straight playing), and so the 
game becomes a fine art. There is one drawback, however, to the 
perfect climatic conditions: Nineteen days out of twenty the ice 
is so keen that difficulty is experienced in keeping the stones back 
or within the fighting area. This has led to arm play and an 
almost entire absence of body swing. Now a curler—if a curler 
proper—must be ready for all weathers; hence I fear that under 
adverse conditions the St. Moritzers would find themselves badly 


THE STONE HOME 
(Photograph by G. R. Ballance, St. Moritz Dorf) 


“hogged.”” I would point out that body swing once acquired can 
be modulated to an almost vanishing point, to be reproduced in 
strength at will; therefore, if the hint, most kindly intentioned, be 
taken up, the Engadiners may no longer be dubbed “ spoon fed.” 

I also would with all humility suggest that the ‘‘ skips” (captains 
of the teams) should pay a little more attention to ‘‘ house-building.” 
In this department they would be no match for the old hands at 
home. There is an order in curling parlance known as ‘‘ chap 
and lie.” This is purely for use in emergency or when straits are 
absolutely desperate, yet the command is constantly echoing across 
the Kulm Rink. The shot in question must be done to perfection, 
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or the stone is wasted and an eighth of your power thrown to the 
winds; hence it is perfectly futile to ask the junior members of a 
team to thus “chuck and chance it.” Let ‘‘tee strength” be the 
maximum for the young hands, and then well-built ‘ houses” will 
speedily appear where formerly ‘‘ wild heads” kept revel. After all 
this criticism, I must attempt to balance up with appreciation of so 
much that is so very right. The icy battlefield is laid off, marked 
out, and kept in a condition which should make Scottish clubs 
blush even to think of their slackness. Each afternoon ‘ when 
stumps are drawn” an army of sweepers cleans every particle of 
foreign matter from the glassy surface, and every crack and hole is 


CHALLENGE CUPS 


filled with water which the zero frost at night-time concretes to the 
mass. The flooding facilities, too, are excellent, and nightly, if 
necessary, the whole pond can be covered. The etiquette of the 
game is most strictly observed here—another lesson to the mother 
country. The honorary secretary of the club—surely the right 
man in the very right place—has formulated a list of ‘‘ Don’ts for 
Curlers’’ which I would gladly see posted on every club door in 
Scotland. They will be found appended to this article, and I trust 
that every reader who is at the same time a “‘ knight of the besom ” 
will clip them out and send to his club secretary for pasting 
purposes. 

The team competitions, very carefully balloted, are a source 
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of great rivalry, and bring out every inch of skill and resource 
which may lie dormant in a player. There are valuable cups, too, 
to be won by the most adept; such might form a lure for some 
crack exponent from the ‘‘ Heather Isle.” 

Of course, there is no compulsion to toe the crampit every day. 
For the lissom and brawny there are other sports galore which will 
fill in the odd days and break any occurring monotony. Down 
the Cresta at seventy miles per hour on a toboggan will ensure you 
a cheap shave from an ice bank or an interesting appearance 
produced by a bandaged head. You will be (if inclined to avoir- 
dupois) greedily welcomed in a “ Bob” crew, and may a few days 


LADIES CURLING AT ST. MORITZ 


later be seen crawling quietly along between two sticks to watch 
the curling. Then, naturally, the skating facilities are simply perfect, 


and by ardent attention to “Bandy” you may get your “blue 
against Davos. 

A few words as to outfit: It is quite unnecessary to take a load 
of thick clothes and heavy underwear. Every day on the ice last 
February was practically as warm as the average Scottish summer 
time. Coats and even waistcoats were abandoned and shirt-sleeves 
rolled up. Indeed, the sun is so strong at middle day that it is quite 
usual for the game to be watched, and watched with great interest, 
too, by a gallery of ladies, all fending their complexions with 
gay parasols. Owing, however, to the altitude and the great dryness 
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of the atmosphere, the ice does not get proportionately sticky, so 
one has the delightful opportunity of enjoying a winter sport under 
a summer sun. Ordinary country tweeds are all one wants, and a 
Panama or other sun-hat is quite an essential. It is usual at 
St. Moritz to wear ‘‘gutties” or india-rubber snow-shoes when 
curling, but these may become uncomfortable from their want of 
ventilation. A boot of medium weight fitted with rubber studs on 
the sole is the perfect foot gear. A Cardigan or a Jaeger over- 
waistcoat should also be included in the packing. 

In my previous article I somewhat discountenanced the idea of 
ladies playing the ‘‘roarin’ game.” I must now make an exception 
of those who visit the Engadine. Aided by perfect ice and lighter 
stones no great strength of back is necessary. The ladies’ branch 
of the club at St. Moritz is a recent creation; but the game has 
caught on, and promises at an early date to rival the counter 
attractions of the skating-rink. 

What the future of the St. Moritz Curling Club will be who can 
tell? Among the host of players in the winter of 1902-3 there were 
but four Scotchmen! Is it not likely that some day, tired of their 
own changeable climate and anxious to revel in their favourite sport, 
Scotchmen will crowd to where they can obtain ice in plenty and 
ice the best? Thus the day may dawn when the Royal Caledonian 
Club will admit that its premier unit holds sway, not on Scottish 
soil nor yet in a Scottish-speaking country, but many leagues of 
miles from the Tay or the Forth—in a foreign but kindly land, 
under the Engadine sun, shadowed by the Julier Peak. 

Then here’s to the St. Moritz lads, 
Though far frae Scotia’s heather ; 


They soop the ice from hog to tee 
In glorious sunny weather. 


Don’Ts FOR CURLERS. 


Don’t forget to clean your stone before each shot. 

Don’t throw the stone: lay the sole on the ice. 

Don’t delay the game; be ready to play the moment your turn 
arrives. 

Don’t skip from the crampit. The person in charge of the 
“house” will attend to the skipping, and “‘soopers”’ should obey 
nobody else. 

Don’t try shots that have not been called for; the skip can 
judge far better what is wanted than you can possibly do from the 
crampit, and strict obedience to orders is the first essential of a 
curler. 
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Don’t cross the rink while an “end” is in progress under any 
pretence whatever; when you have played your last stone go to 
your place along the side of the rink on which you are to sweep; if 
you must get on the other side go round the crampit. 

Don’t sweep in the direction the stone is running; all sweeping 
must be done across the course of the stone. 

Don’t touch a moving stone with your broom or body. Any 
infringement of this rule may be punished by your adversaries, who 
have the privilege of removing the stone so touched from the ice 
and replacing any stone which it may strike. This applies to the 
case where a player has touched a stone belonging to his own side. 
If he touch the stone of an adversary while it is in motion the skip 
to whom it belongs may place it wherever he chooses. 

Don’t move any stone in play while sweeping or otherwise. 

Don’t stand watching the stones of your own side go by you; 
be with them, and be ready to “‘ soop”’ the moment the command 
is given. 

Don’t ‘‘soop” until you are told to do so. 

Don’t stand in the house unless it is under your charge; only 
one representative of each side is allowed there. Sweepers should 
remain between the hog-lines unless actually “‘ sooping.” 

Don’t measure stones until the ‘“‘end” is completed; it is 


against the rules of the game. 

Don’t drop ashes, matches, cigar or cigarette ends, or anything 
else on the ice. All foreign matter of this kind works into the ice 
and causes bad places which cannot be remedied even by flooding. 

Don’t play with the wrong stones. Carelessness in this respect 
may lead to one of the opponents stopping the stone while en route, 
and to your losing a shot. 


THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 


IX.—TOUTS AND TOUTING 


BY A TOUT 


THE word “‘ Tout” has not a very pleasant sound. Tout, in racing 
parlance, is a spy on other people’s business, and spying is an occu- 
pation which has never been looked upon with other than a feeling of 
aversion by most folk, however much they may benefit by the informa- 


tion obtained. But the tout has become from long usage tolerated, 
and his doings at present by no means receive that strong resentment 
which was the case years ago, when he carried on his avocation in 
the fear of what only too frequently occurred — bodily ill-usage. 
Ever since races have been run touts have existed, but only when 
huge sums were wagered on matches, handicaps, and other events, 
have they been able to make a living at the game. 

With the march of time the employers of horse-watchers have 
totally changed. In the early days they were engaged for the most 
part by big bookmakers and occasional backers, but now, although 
many of them still work for the ‘ pencillers,” they principally derive 
their incomes by gleaning information for the newspapers. With 
the doings of these men in days gone by, as also with those of the 
present time, it is my province, as a tout of many years’ experience, 
to deal. 

Previously to the publication of training reports by the news- 
papers, large amounts were made by leviathan layers out of future 
events. There was tremendous gambling on the Derby, the Lin- 
colnshire Handicap, the Chester Cup, the City and Suburban, the 
Royal Hunt Cup, the Stewards’ Cup, the Cambridgeshire and 
Cesarewitch, and many other of the big races. Where one book is 
made now on these races—and that for but a small amount—hun- 
dreds were made in the days gone by. 
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The reason of this state of things is apparent. Without any 
guide being supplied to the public by the papers as to the well- 
being of horses, the only information obtained on these points went 
to the bookmakers or professional backers who paid touts to watch 
the doings of the prominent candidates. If a horse went wrong 
the bookmaker generally knew it; and there is no doubt whatever 
that hundreds and thousands of pounds were betted by the public 
on horses that were dead lame, and had never been out of the 
stable or had a gallop for months. They were kept in the betting 
list by the artful trickery of the bookmakers themselves, who for 
the most part threw dust in the eyes of the reporters who compiled 
the prices. It was not likely, if bookmakers knew anything which 
in Turf parlance “smelt a bit,” that they would ‘‘ give it away”; 
thus outsiders were robbed right and left ; and no doubt this accounts 
for the large fortunes which were netted by the chief operators at 
that time. 

Prior to the adoption of starting-price betting, the whole of the 
transactions were in what was called ‘list’ betting on the day of 
the race. The bookmakers throughout the country would put up 
lists on the morning, stating the odds which would be laid against 
various horses in the day’s races. All these bookmakers employed 
touts, or they would have had very much the worst of the transac- 
tions. The touts for the old ‘list ” bookmakers obtained and sent 
to their clients tips about horses that were not likely to run—horses 
that had gone wrong, but were entered and had a good appearance of 
winning. In the “list” days, if a price was accepted about a horse 
and that horse did not run the backer lost his money, which of 
course is not now the case with S.P. transactions. Needless to say, 
the tout, under these circumstances, was a man who could earn for a 
layer in a large way of business an immense amount of money; for 
the bookmaker would get all he possibly could out of “stiff ’uns,” 
and in addition would often be able to make a “‘round”’ book. At 
times it cut both ways, and the sharp backers and owners of horses 
played many tricks on the bookmakers; but the public at that time 
were very bad sufferers, and the only men who were able to hold 
their own at the game were the bookmakers, and smart backers who 
had commissions from the owners. 

At the present time the S.P. layer is protected by the man 
on the course, who practically makes the price for him, so that there 
is no necessity for him to employ a tout at all. The newspapers, by 
the adoption of training reports, probable starters and jockeys, etc., 
in the morning editions of evening papers, the touts who wire from 
the course to their respective clients and also from the training 
quarters, keep the public very well informed, and it is pretty generally 
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known in the inner circles of the Turf that bookmaking, either on 
the course or in S.P. transactions, is by no means the game that 
it was.! 

This enterprise of the papers has also been entirely responsible 
for the decrease in the betting on future events. Very few, either 
of the largest bettors in the ring or those who keep S.P. offices, will 
now accept any such business. By means of the trustworthy training 
reports which are furnished by touts the public can tell any morn- 
ing the amount of work the various candidates have done, and they 
(the public) are able to read between the lines, and find out the 
horses that are doing good preparations for big races; hence, as the 
judgment of the public has always been considered good when 
backed up by information, for the past few years it is questionable 
whether, on the events in question, backers have not had the best 
of the deal. 

In olden days the tout had to gather the information for his 
employers very often under highly unsatisfactory conditions, and 
I have very distinct recollections of sundry unpleasant hours spent 
in observing the work done by horses, it being absolutely necessary 
at that time to avoid being seen. I have on many occasions lain for 
several nights in a cold, dank, and uncomfortable ditch, in order to 
watch an expected trial, with the certainty that, if I happened to be 
caught, I should be badly mauled. I remember being sent down at 
one time by a bookmaker to watch the doings of a prominent can- 
didate in a small training establishment. My first plan in all those 
touting expeditions was to find out the boys in the stable; and if 
possible, get from one of them, by means of bribes, assumed 
friendliness, and so forth, information as to the condition of the 
horse, and the expectations of the owner and trainer; also if any 
trial were likely to take place, so that I might make my arrange- 
ments to watch it; and, if I had not seen the gallop myself, to find 
out what the horse had done. At times my business was discovered, 
and I was lucky if I got off with a whole skin, as, taking into con- 
sideration the small amount of wages boys were paid for looking 
after horses, it was astonishing what fidelity they displayed towards 
their employers. It was not, let me candidly admit, a business that 
I recall with satisfaction; but one must live—at least, the one in 
question is apt to think so! 

I remember once being “ had” thoroughly. I was watching a 
favourite for a big handicap, and, although I did not know of it at 
the time, the horse went wrong. It was only a small stable, and 
the trainer used to ride himself. When the animal went amiss he 


1 See ‘‘ Bookmakers and Bookmaking”’ in the October issue. 
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substituted another horse for him, keeping the favourite in the stable 
the whole time, and galloping a horse of very much the same build 
and colour, which completely deceived me and several other touts 
who were down there. The secret was also well kept by his three 
helpmates, who had been sworn to silence, and it never bubbled out 
until the owner and his trainer had got back all their money out of 
the favourite, and had backed the second and third favourites to win 
a huge stake. When they had transacted this business to their 
satisfaction they gave out that the horse had broken down, and 
scratched it, and the second and third favourites went to very short 
prices. The bookmaker I was working for was badly hit over 
the affair, as also were several others, and I had to find other 
employment. 

I shall never forget the advice that I once received from a 
bookmaker for whom I was touting. I had watched a horse who 
had done a good preparation for a certain race. I knew he was 
going to be backed, and I wrote to one of my employers to give 
him the information, at the same time advising him to back the 
animal. I received a quaint letter in reply, to say that he was 
much obliged for the tip, as it would prevent him from being 
“hit”? for long shots about the animal; but as for backing him, 
he would not think of doing such a thing. ‘‘ My business,” he 
said, ‘‘is to lay horses, and not to back them. My idea is that 
to mix the two games is not profitable. I always like to know 
about a horse that will be fancied to win, but the most valuable 
information you can send me is not the horse that will win, 
but the one that will lose, particularly if that one happens to 
have a good chance on form.” 

Sometimes you hear of some peculiar doings of the fraternity, 
and I remember being told a funny story about a couple of touts 
who gambled their money away on horses, as they usually do 
when they get any. They had been at a race meeting with the 
horses which had been sent from the respective training quarters 
they watched. They met in the paddock; one had an idea that 
he could borrow a bit from the other, and their sore straits they 
soon both explained. In the next race there was a_ fancied 
candidate from each of the training quarters from which these 
men came. There were only three starters, and one of these had, 
on the book at all events, but little chance. 

“T must get a bit somehow!” said one of the touts. 

must I!”’ said the other. 

“T'll tell you what to do; you go and tell So-and-so” 
(mentioning the name of a bookmaker) “that the horse from your 
training quarter is no good, and he must ‘get something out of 
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it,’ and I will do likewise with my bookie. That is the surest way 
that I can see.” 

“If your horse gets beaten,” said one, ‘‘ you will be able to 
draw from your man. If my horse gets beaten I shall receive 
from mine, so that in any case we are sure of something, and 
what we obtain we'll divide.” 

The two worthies went to their respective clients and told 
them this tale. 

Fertunately for the pair, an outsider won the race, and when 
they went up to their respective masters with the “ What did I 
tell you?” the layers had had such a good race that they paid out 
liberally for the supposed good tips. 

It was only to old pals that these two cronies used to tell 
this yarn, and it will be seen that even the bookmaker cannot 
always place thorough reliance on touts; and there is not the 
slightest doubt that, when it paid them to do so, the worst type 
would just as soon sell their masters as not. It must not, 
however, be thought fora moment that all touts are as callous as 
these two unmitigated scoundrels, and I can say from a very wide 
experience that those horse watchers who stick to their clients are 
men who honestly work and do their best in the interests of their 
employers, and, though there are black sheep in every line of life, 
J do not think they prevail to a greater degree amongst touts than 
amongst any other class of men. 

The artifices which trainers used to employ to deceive touts 
were many and various. One of the most common, and one which, 
if a tout did not pursue his avocation with the utmost energy, 
would very often mislead him, was to gallop a horse which was 
being prepared for a big race at totally unexpected times. The 
horses would do their work in the morning and be sent back home. 
Then, after a while, when all was quiet, and providing the touts 
had gone away, the horse would be brought out again and given 
a rasping good gallop. This could only be done, however, when 
the stable was a small one, and there were some trustworthy boys 
connected with it. I have known trainers deceive touts for weeks 
by this trick ; and as two or three strong gallops each week were 
quite sufficient to keep a horse roughly ready up to the final month 
of preparation, if you did not manage to find out about those 
gallops you would be under the impression that the horse could 
not have any chance of being prepared for his race, being so 
backward in condition, and you would accordingly send your clients 
information to this effect. Perhaps some tout, busier than the 
others, would find this out, and he would send to his man what 
was being done, and the bookmaker would take good care not to 
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lay any extended price against this animal. Moreover, when the 
bookie was able, he would, when a commission was put on the 
market, at once step in and “ help himself,” particularly if it were a 
‘cute stable to which the animal belonged. 

Another favourite dodge was for the trainer or one of his 
confidential men to deceive everybody by taking the horse out at 
night, and galloping him then, not giving even the boys in the stable 
the knowledge that he had done any kind of preparation other 
than canters in the ordinary way. Then, about a month before the 
event for which he had been thus thoroughly prepared, the owner 
would be able to back the horse for a very large sum throughout 
the country, and in the various markets which then existed a 
commission would be launched for the animal. If the touts had 
primed the bookmakers with the news that this horse had not 
done sufficient work to be got ready in time for the race, even 
if a start were made from that date, many of the layers would, 
when the commission was executed, perhaps open their hearts 
a little, and in consequence the owners would get an extra price. 
The bookmaker thought he knew more than the owner and trainer, 
and, despite the fact that the layer is a man who is the first to 
accept that very true axiom that ‘‘ Money talks,” he would to a 
certain extent place some confidence in the information given to 
him by his tout. It was a very great advantage to let the market 
firmly settle down before backing any animal. As a rule, when once 
a market had become firm—the horses that were backed before by 
the owners having induced a lot of public money to be also 
placed on them—the price obtained about the new candidate 
for honours was a generous one. 

There are many tales which I could tell, had I space, of horses 
which have been prepared stealthily at night, or in the daytime 
when the “men of observation” were away; in fact, it was no 
uncommon thing for touts to be touted by another tout employed 
by the owner or trainer. 

One of the most curious sights I ever saw was at Epsom, 
where I was employed to watch some of the cross-country horses 
being prepared for the Grand National. I remember seeing a trial 
in which Dick Marsh, the present trainer, who rode Cecil, finished 
first. If I recollect rightly, R. I’Anson was second, on Surney, 
and Bob Wyatt, on Laird of Scotland, third. The trial was some- 
thing like four and a half miles, and we touts stopped a waggon- 
load of straw and got on it at Walton-on-the-Hill. There were 
a lot of us watching the National horses in those days when 
Jack Nightingall used to train, and it was nothing for half a dozen 
of us to follow the animals to Walton. 
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I was at Russley in old Tass Parker’s time, when he guarded 
Mr. Dawson’s stable, and a tough job we had of it. I have waited 
there in the bushes all night, as also have I in McGregor’s time. 
We were beaten once by Mr. Waugh, who had a couple of horses, 
brother and sister, very much alike (I forget the names now); at 
all events, the mare went wrong, and the trainer put a white 
plaster on the brother’s face and sent him out with another horse to 
do a good gallop. _The mare was reported as doing good work each 
day for a long time, until we found it out. 

I need not say that, as in all other walks of life, there was 
(and is) the energetic and hardworking tout,and the man who would 
not take very much trouble, but preferred to do his touting in the 
public-house. But those of us who really meant business would be 
on the look-out most of the night and the early morning, waiting 
for the trials to come off. I am speaking now of Mr. Merry’s time. 

A good tout has to be pretty well up in his work. He must 
know the horses, as, if he does not, when they are tried he will be 
unable to furnish an accurate account of the trial. As in watching 
a horse-race, so in watching trials, you must keep your eyes on the 
riders and see what they are doing; this was more important in the 
old days than it is now, as many trainers would then get up “‘bogey”’ 
gallops, and it was only a good judge of riding who could tell when 
the jockeys were doing their best. 

It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that at times 
owners employed touts to watch the work done by their own 
horses, to make sure that the trainers were doing justice to their 
animals. I recollect, as a young man, when I was with my father, 
who, in addition to keeping a public-house, made a book and 
employed touts, that he used to change the cheques of a man who 
was at that time well known as a horse watcher. This man asked 
me one day to inquire of my father if he could change him a 
cheque for £200. 

I said to him, ‘‘ That is rather a large amount, isn’t it, Mark?” 
(His name was Mark Beswick, and he will doubtless be remembered 
by many of the old so-called “ heads.’’) 

He replied, “‘ Look at the signature,”’ and, upon looking, I found 
that it was signed by a great nobleman. 

** How did you come by this?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he said, “although very few people know it, the 
Duke of ——— employs me and gives me £200 a year to tout the 
work that his horses do.” 

But, reverting back, Harry Ivy and Brayley, two well-known 
backers in the early seventies, are men for whom touts did a lot of 
work. 
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At the present time the game is comparatively easy, because, 
with few exceptions, there is practically no opposition made by any 
trainer to having his horses watched. In some quarters it is rather 
a difficult job to get correct information, and you have to depend 
upon tips given to you by either the head lad or some of the boys 
in the stable as to the work the horses have done and those which 
are intended to be sent to meet their engagements. You cannot 
keep all the animals under your own observation, as many times 
gallops in certain districts are miles away from one another. 

The touts of the present day obtain their information in the 
manner aforesaid, and then, when the horses have done their 
morning’s work and trials, and we get to know the probable runners 
for the next day from the trainers’ head lads and by watching the 
stations, we make our way as quickly as we can to the telegraph 
office and wire off to the various papers for which we work. 

In some centres several touts combine to help one another, or 
otherwise it would be impossible to send our employers accurate 
news. 

Of course many of us “get a bit” now and again for wiring 
or writing to punters when we know anything that it is really worth 
their while to put their money down on. If good horses, or the 
horses that are fancied to be good, are known of, the boys soon 
begin to talk, and we watch our opportunity, when we think one of 
these has been prepared for a race, and, whether we have any 
information or not, we generally send to our clients, and we are 
very seldom far wrong in our ideas. If a horse has not done any 
work, you may depend upon it that he will not be much use upon 
a racecourse; but, if an animal be known to have improved by the 
boys—and they can easily tell this when they are galloping the 
horses at exercise—we look out for that horse, and, if he be tried and 
his trial be satisfactory, if he has had a good preparation and some 
good winding-up gallops, we know that he is sure to be “ expected.” 

I have been employed at Newmarket, where, in addition to 
writing to the papers myself, and sending special information to 
backers and layers, I also worked for a man who did a lot of stuff 
for various journals. He, as did other correspondents, employed 
several men to give him information about the various trainers’ 
horses, and all this was collected by him and sent away. It is no 
joke to tout the work done by the horses at Newmarket, and it 
would be impossible for one or for two or three men to do this, 
particularly as it is necessary to get the names of the horses that 
are likely to be despatched to run at meetings; also to watch 
carefully the gallops of the prominent horses entered for the big 
handicaps. Men in the various stables generally furnish us with 
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the likely runners for the coming meetings, and we also watch 
them as they are sent away from the stations. There are, as already 
mentioned, men at Newmarket who write articles for several papers, 
in addition to sending training reports each day ; and, although they 
do not all see very much of the work themselves—only one or two 
of the conscientious ones—they are able, by collecting the various 
reports from their henchmen, to furnish a very accurate account of 
the gallops, etc., which have been done at headquarters each day. 

Then there are touts who attend all the races for the purpose 
-of watching the stations to find out the horses that arrive over- 
night and the various stables where horses are quartered, and of 
distributing information about them. These men also get up very 
early in the morning to sce the horses at work, in order to furnish 
the sporting agencies, or bookmaker by whom they are employed, 
with the news as to the gallops and well-being of the candidates, 
and the probable runners for the events which are to take place 
during the day ; the details being wired all over the country. 

That wise saw of the ancient philosopher, ‘‘ Contentment is 
true riches,” has been variously interpreted, perhaps by none better 
than Dryden: 


Content is wealth, the riches of the mind ; 
And happy he who can such riches find. 


So far as Iam concerned I am thoroughly contented with my 
lot in life; settled down at one of the principal training centres in 
the kingdom, I am happy, exceptionally happy, the work being a 
pleasure; and, if there is not a fortune to be made at the business, 
there is no more delightful pursuit to the lover of the horse than to 
watch the animals maturing under the patient care and attention 
of a practical trainer, and growing at last into racehorses—perhaps 
of merit. The glow of health that surfeits one as the fresh bracing 
atmosphere of the breezy downs, on most mornings, fans one’s 
cheeks, and the music of the horses’ hoofs thunders over the heath, 
are joys which appeal to one irresistibly, and make one feel that 
for a poor man with a love of sport there is no more enchanting or 
healthful calling than that of ‘the Tout.” 
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VIEW LOOKING OVER SYRACUSE HARBOUR 


TUNNY FISHING NEAR SYRACUSE 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL D. O’CALLAGHAN 


As I have lately had some experience of sport, as it must surely be 
reckoned, with tunny,' I have fancied that the capture of these 
mighty fish is fraught with so much interest, not to say excitement, 
that an account of my experiences might be acceptable. 

Up to the latter part of July of this year the yield had 
been so poor that the nets in Sicilian waters were worked at 
a dead loss, and it almost seemed that the fish had deserted 
that part of the Mediterranean. When it is realised that the 
installation of the net itself runs up to £2,000, that the rent 
paid to the Italian Government for twenty miles of water, 
i.e. ten miles on either side of the nets, amounts to £800 a 
year, and that to this must be added the cost of building a 
small factory for boiling and “canning” the fish, together with 
the daily wage of some fifty or sixty men, many of whom are skilled 
workmen, and therefore highly paid, some idea may be formed 
of what is involved by a bad season. 


1 The tunny is a mackerel, and is of the same family as the bonita and albacore. 
The method of catching them still in vogue is said to date back to the time of the 
Pheenicians. The British Encyclopedia gives the maximum weight of these fish as 
1,000 lb., but at the Sicilian fisheries they seldom exceed 300 kilos (660 lb.) in weight. 
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Hearing that a few fish had been caught at one or two of 
the stations, I took passage with a brother soldier in the good 
ship Carola, bound for Syracuse, towards the end of July. A fresh 
north-east wind was blowing which we were told was sure to bring 
fish in, and after a pleasant voyage, a_ satisfactory interview 
with the most kind and polished custom-house officers, and a 
drive of half an 
hour through 
a dust storm, 
we arrived at 
our prettily 
situated hotel, 
the Villa Po- 
liti, in excel- 
lent spirits. 
Surrendering 
our luggage 
and all other 
cares, includ- 
ing the order- 
ing of our din- 
ners, to the 
dear little old 
landlady, Madame Politi, we chartered a carrozze, and, accompanied 
by our sworn friend and ally, Captain Matysz of the Carola, we 
“did” some of the sights left undone during former visits, and 
finally drove out to the “‘tonnaro” at Panazia, some four miles 
away. Here we made the acquaintance of the courteous proprietor, 
Signor Cipolini, who took us round his factory, explained the 
processes of cutting up, boiling, and canning the fish in big tins 
holding ten kilos (22 lb.) each, but was pessimistic to a dis- 
tressing extent about catching any. Never, he said, had there 
been such a bad season, and, should the luck not change and fish 
be caught on the following day, he would shut up the factory, 
strike the nets, and go home. Yes, the north-east wind was cer- 
tainly hopeful, but had it not blown before and brought no fish ? 
The nets were there, and there also were the boats full of men 
watching them, but he would dissuade us from going out that 
afternoon, as there was a heavy sea running and no fish had 
been signalled. 

One flag hoisted in the big boats, he explained, meant 
that twenty fish had entered the labyrinth; two, that there were 
approximately fifty; and three, that over a hundred had _ been 
seen. There was nothing for it but to return to our hotel; but 
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as we drove off the spirit of prophecy entered into my brain 
so strongly—the wish was undoubtedly parent to the thought— 
that I put my head round the hood of the carrozze and shouted, 
“You will see that we shall bring you luck to-morrow,” which 
had the effect of inducing a sad smile on the face of the pro- 
prietor, and a deprecatory wave of the hat from the manager. 

A visit to a curious old monastery close to the hotel, now 
doing duty as a poor-house, including an inspection of the 
poor old Capucine brothers hanging lugubriously in niches or 
mouldering in broken and untidy coffins, and a stroll to a point 
whence we could see the grand cone of Etna, now nearly 
clear of snow, filled up the time before dinner—a meal to which 
we did ample justice. A cigar and a cup of coffee in the 
verandah, looking over marvellously picturesque gardens in an 
‘ ancient quarry, was a grand treat after barren, burnt-up Malta, 
and bed with open windows and no mosquitoes was very welcome. 
Up betimes, we started from the hotel at 6.30 and arrived at 
the fishery soon after 7a.m. Things were still at a low ebb. 
The proprietor was gloomy and the manager in despair. No signal 
had been made. There might be a sword-fish or two, and 
there was the boat. Did we care to go out to the nets? Through 
a telescope the men in the boats could be seen. Did we care 
to have a look 
at them? 
Twotelescopes 
mounted in 
rests com- 
manded a 
view of the 
operations, and 
to each of 
them we re- 
spectively 
glued an eye. 
“What is 
that? Eh? 
Yes, by Jove! SPYING WITH THE AID OF THE OILY SPONGE 
—it is a red 
flag!” As we looked through that telescope, as if by magic 
did that flag appear. Twenty fish! ‘‘ There is plenty of time 
—two hours at least—before the nets are hauled; there is a long 
swell, and if the signori are not good sailors——?” ‘‘ We will 
chance that. Let’s have the boat alongside as quickly as possible,” 
and at this juncture I remembered that I had left my camera 
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in the hotel. To go back was impossible, and, as it turned 
out, my careless forgetfulness was disastrous. 

Here I may digress and try to give a_ short description, 
_ assisted by a sketch, of the general arrangement and working 
of the nets. Advantage is taken of the fact that the fish are 
known to travel in certain directions along the coast at certain 
seasons of the year, and also that when baffled by any obstruc- 
tion they invariably turn to the left; this last belief giving rise 
to the superstition that these fish see and examine the obstacle 
only with their right eye, and are therefore blind on the other 
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Plan of Tanny Nets Showing Camera di Morte. 


side. A strong, wide-meshed net, some three fathoms deep, 
stretches out from the shore, being held in position by thick 
coir ropes secured to kedges or big stones. At the sea end 
of this is constructed, also of the same strong netting, a labyrinth 
or trap, the details of which will be readily understood from 
the sketch. The fish, intercepted in their run, cruise about, 
always turning to the left, until, finding convenient openings, they 
arrive eventually in the camera di morte, and are there im- 
prisoned by the swinging back of the short flanking end of the 
net. This compartment differs from the rest of the trap in 
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THE BOAT WITH THE ‘'KILLERS’’ WAITING FOR THE SIGNAL TO 
CLOSE IN TO THE ‘‘CAMERA DI MORTE”’ 


having a floor of net and in the meshes being much smaller, 
thereby affording the increased strength necessary to resist the 
determined rushes of the sword-fish, sharks, and other powerful 
brutes that find their way there. 

With many apologies for boat and crew, the former being old 
and clumsy, and the latter young and clumsier—callow youths who 
had not yet won their spurs (or gaffs?) at the nets—our proprietor 
waved his hand as we shoved off. No, he would not accompany 
us. He had gone to the killing some days ago, and he had suffered, 


MORE THAN TWENTY FISH IN THE NET. READY TO HAUL 
IN THE FLOOR NET 
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oh! so much, from the terrible mal-de-mer. The 2,000 metres of 
net stretching from the shore seemed endless, and pulling slowly 
by it as we did, past the countless anchor lines, gave one an idea of 
the amount of plant necessary for the capture of these big fish. 
Arrived at the tirst of the chambers, we were taken on board his 
own boat by the head man, a fine specimen of the Sicilian 
mariner. Over six feet in height, brown weather-beaten face, 
crisp grey hair and beard, with keen blue eyes, he was the em- 
bodiment of a “boss” over a crew of light-hearted gentry who 
respect the muscular power that makes them diffident about 


THE WATERS BEGIN TO BE TROUBLED 


finishing an argument in their usual manner with a dexterous use 
of the knife. 

A sponge soaked in oil, hung over the side of the boat to wind- 
ward, calmed the surface, so that it was possible to look down into 
the depths, and occasionally to catch sight of grey, shadowy forms, 
which we soon learned to recognise as sword-fish and tunny. The 
big chief tried his best to explain things to us, and in spite of the 
language difficulty—Sicilian is by no means lingua Toscana, nor 
does it emanate as a rule from a bocca Romana—succeeded in 
making the working of the nets comprehensible. It was difficult, 
however, to say whether surprise or pleasure predominated when 
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he realised that we—both fishermen since our early boyhood—were 
just as quick as he at “ spotting”’ those rapidly passing shadows. 
When, made fast thirty or forty yards from the camera di morte, we 
saw fish pass us, our chief’s shout of ‘ Alerto!” rang down the 
line, and the nets were pulled and shaken behind the fish to guide 
them on. 

After we had been “ spying” for about an hour and a half, and 
had finished all our cigarettes, a second flag went up, showing that 
at least fifty fish had been seen to enter the death chamber, and to 
our great joy we unhitched and rowed up to the end of the nets to 
view the last act of the drama. 

At a sharp word of command, the twenty or thirty men in the 
large boat made fast at the entrance end of the camera di morte 
lifted, clutched the meshes of the floor net, and, hauling in on it, 
dropping it as they advanced, gradually lessened the distance 
between themselves and the corresponding boat moored at the other 
end. We, made fast close to the latter, watched this space with 
growing interest. For some minutes nothing showed, but suddenly 
the water was broken, and a gigantic swirl, far bigger than that of 
any salmon that ever rose, showed the swish of a big sword-fish as he 
rushed with all his tremendous force at his prison walls. A smaller 
fish of the same species joined him in these mad dashes, but for 
quite ten minutes after this no tunny showed. When the space had 
diminished to about forty or fifty feet the water began to boil with 
a confused mass of heads, tails, and broad backs, and the frightened 
fish piled on the top of each other; but none seemed to think of 
jumping the net as one has seen grey mullet sometimes effect their 
escape. When the two boats were about thirty feet apart a halt 
was called, 
and the men, 
who had 
stripped to the 
waist, seized 
their gaffs, 
whichareshort 
club-like sticks 
with a stubby 
four-inch blade 
fixed at right 
angles to the 
shaft. First 
the big sword- 
fish, who 


might become THE FISH BREAKING THE SURFACE 
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dangerous, was relieved of his formidable sword by a skilful 
sweep of an axe, and then, at a given signal, gaffs were driven into 
the broad sides of the struggling monsters, and with triumphant 
cries—nobody who has not heard it can conceive the amount of 
noise that fifty 
Sicilians are cap- 
able of making— 
the fish were lifted 
clear of the water 
and shouldered 
into the boat. The 
numbers necessary 
for this feat, of 
course, varied with 
the size of the fish; 
but it took six good 
men heaving to- 
gether to get some 
of them out, one 
HOISTING IN A BIG FISH gaff, with a friendly 
hand on a fin, suf- 
ficing for the small ones. The largest tunnies taken in this fishery 
run to about three hundred kilos (660lb.), but some four or five 
of this catch were estimated at over 500 lb., and they certainly 
looked it. 

We in the boat were wet through by this time, and our excite- 
ment quite overcame any feelings of horror which the scene of 
carnage should have caused. When the huge bag of the net was 
emptied—the spoils, which had been counted fish by fish as they 
were hove into the boat, totalled up to one hundred and twenty- 
one tunny and two sword-fish—the manager cried ‘‘ Avanti! ’’ and 
we rowed home in the headman’s boat to tell the glad tidings, pre- 
ceding the big craft full of fish which was being towed astern of us. 
All gloom was dispelled; the faces of the proprietor and of the 
manager were radiant. As for us, we were cheered to the echo as 
having brought about this turn of luck; we were, in fact, mascottes 
of a very high class. 

Preparation for the cutting-up had been made, and children 
strutted about with their sleeves rolled up and with big knives in 
their belts. At length the boat rounded the corner, and the crowd 
feasted their eyes on the draft of fishes for which they had 
waited so long and so patiently. The process of cutting-up is 
more skilful than picturesque, and some twenty minutes’ watching 
the deft butchers at their work sufficed; then, with many and 
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hearty congratulations to the courteous owner of the fishery, with a 
handshake to the manager and the head man with whom we had 
spent our morning, we said good-bye, sent pleasantly on our way by 
the “ vivas”’ and hand-clappings which, with a Sicilian crowd, take 
the place of cheering. 


Our voyage back to Malta was uneventful, but it will be many 
a long year before the memory of our trip to the fishery and of the 
foaming swirls in the camera di morte is effaced. 


Since writing the above I have read with much interest a paper in the September 
number of this Magazine in which the capture of these grand fish with rod and line 
was graphically described. This was off the coast of California, and [{ gathere] that in 
the particular locality in which this class of fishing was practised the fish ran, on the 
whole, smaller than those at this end of the Mediterranean. With any chance of 
success such sport as is described in the article quoted would be a godsend to the 
garrison of Malta and to the officers of His Majesty's fleet; but I have never seen any 
tunny break the surface of the water either near here or in the run of the nets, and 
the large majority of those which we saw caught were larger fish than I have ever heard 
of being taken with rod and line. 

I owe the photographs which illustrate this paper to my good friend Captain M. 
of the Cameron Highlanders, who went to Panazia the week following my visit, and 
was fortunate enough to assist at the capture of sixty-seven tunny and some sword- 
fish—a good haul, but not quite so sensational as that which we were privileged to 
witness.—D. O'C. 
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THE CONVERSION OF CON CREGAN 
BY DOROTHY CONYERS 


‘An’ I tell ye ye won’t hunt!”’ said Con Cregan, viciously. Con's 
half-clipped, dejected old horse was drawn up across the lane 
leading to the covert ; behind him, huddled in the narrow lane- 
way, some mounted, some on foot, were the leaders of the Bally- 
dare Steadfast League. Their faces were doubtfully conciliatory, 
Con’s lowering and grim. Behind again, overflowing on to the 
boggy, gorse-grown banks which bordered the lane, stood a dirty, 
half-drunken mob, ripe for mischief. In the field facing this array 
were the members of the Ballydare Hunt, striving hard to keep 
their tempers. Grouped in the foreground were the hounds, 
wondering what they were waiting for. The Master of the Bally- 
dares was speaking—parleying—with the best grace he could 
muster. It was, of course, possible at any moment to turn their 
horses and race away to another covert, defeating opposition—for 
this day at least; but dignity had to be remembered, and some- 
thing besides dignity. The reply to this flight might be poison. 

** Do you know what you’re doing, you men?” said the Master. 
‘Think of the money you’re throwing away if you make us give 
this up—and give it up we will if you behave like this.” 

The milder members of the League looked troubled; they 
gathered closely round Con, speaking to him in anxious undertones, 
and the hunt, to the accompaniment of rattling bridles and stamping 
hoofs, waited sullenly for the answer. 

**Twas thrue what the man was afther saying,” muttered the 
milder members of the League. ‘‘ Betther let it go on—not stop 
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thim this day, anyhow. Even if——” Their glances fell on the men 
they had come out to stop: then they looked at Con again. He was 
a thick-set fellow with lowering brow and an ill-tempered mouth ; 
a born leader of men, the violence of his temper sweeping weaker 
natures with him. A man who brooked no crossing, and who 
could put his bitter thoughts into words. 

Con flung a lowering glance at the waverers. 

“While there’s ¢thim out, would ye let others hunt ?”’ he asked, 
in a raw whisper, indicating certain pink coats with his forefinger. 
** Are we to see the likes of thim pastin’ over the lands of dacint 
min?” 

“ But ye hunts yerself. Ye sell hunthers. Ye should be for it,”’ 
whispered a stout farmer. 

Con dug his heels into the old horse’s thin sides. ‘‘ For all the 
plisure I’ve iver had out of it—”’ he began sourly, and paused, express- 
ing contempt for the sport ; for he remembered how soon he was left 
behind ; how his worn-out old beast muddled the gaps and tumbled 
over the banks. Con had good horses at home, but he considered 
them too valuable to hunt, and they were of the class which were 
saleable at any fair. 

“Well? ” queried the Master. 

“Ye know our answer,” said Con, sullenly. ‘ There’s leave to 
hunt if certain men stay at home.” 

“It’s a shame to try to stop one man more than another,” 
the Master said, as he tried a joke. ‘‘ He’s no heavier over the 
country!” 

Con was in no humour for badinage. He was the leader. He 
felt how his followers swayed to the side of common sense, and 
burst into speech. One man was it? Hadn’t they the right to 
shtop any one man from follying the dogs? The flood of 
eloquence poured out in harsh, thick tones; the milder men backed 
away ; the mob began to mutter. 

Con dropped the reins on his horse’s neck, his hand waved 
dramatically ; the coarse bitter power of vituperation which he 
possessed had brought him to his position of leader. The reckless 
words had a way of looking well in print. 

The Master turned to the men close to him. “ As well go home,” 
he observed, ‘‘ before he says much more. It’s good-bye to Bally- 
dare hunting I fear!”” Then Con’s eloquence was checked, for right 
across the field broke a fox, stealing away with an impudent whisk 
of a white tagged brush, as one who said that he could stand sucha 
row no longer. With a wild yelping chorus the pack flung them- 
selves hot on his trail, pouring up the slope, a bloodthirsty flood of 
white and tan and black. 

XX 2 
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“Be gad! There’s a sportsman for you,” cried the Master, 
turning his horse. He would not try to stop his hounds now. The field 
swung round and thundered away. The mob had come to prevent 
hunting, but they caught the infection; here was something to kill 
anyhow. They cheered wildly, darting like hares up the hill to see 
the “shport.’’ The members of the League poured out of the lane- 
way ; those who were mounted pursued hotly. Con was pushed out 
by the hustling throng, his old horse broke into a wooden gallop, 
and almost in spite of himself he mingled with the followers. 
Hounds topped the hill and flew on a breast-high scent down the 
slope beyond. For a field or two Con’s horse laboured to keep with 
the rest, then he lost ground, blundered through a gap or two, and 
Con found he was actually last, alone in a strange country where he 
did not know his way. He had come fifteen miles to stop this 
meet. 

* Arrah, the divil swheep it for hunting,” he remarked, bitterly, 
and he smote his old nag fiercely. ‘‘ Not asowlin me sight,” said Con, 
as they crawled on. The chase was gone; itssound had died away ; 
there was nothing but the many-voiced stillness of the wild country. 

The next fence contained no gap, and it was an awkward bank 
with uncertainty on the landing side. 

“‘Come up!” said Con, facing his blown steed at a soft place, 
scarred by many tracks. The old horse ‘‘ came up ”—and down. He 
stumbled, and rolled head over heels into the field beyond, where he 
lay panting on his side. 

“‘There’s huntin’ for ye!” remarked Con, as he struggled to 
his feet. ‘‘ One thing, there was someone down afore me, or else they 
dhropped their hat.’”’ He stooped to pick up a tall hat which lay 
close to the ditch. His own cap had fallen off in the struggle, and 
as he turned to look for it before he kicked his forlorn steed into an 
upright position he heard the sound of hoofs. A brown horse, with 
the wild, helpless look which a loose hunter assumes, came canter- 
ing up; it jumped the bank with an easy bound, and then stopped, 
apparently to consider Con’s fallen, heaving beast. Con caught the 
bridle: ‘‘ Faith, there’s someone looking for ye!” he said, running 
an admiring eye over the brown horse. 

His own broken-winded brute lay and panted, glad to be at 
rest. Con, the brown’s bridle over his arm, kicked him all around, 
and, as answering quivers came to each limb, decided that the 
creature was not hurt and merely wanted an extra kick—in the 
stomach—to bring him to his legs. ‘‘I suppose I must try to 
manage the two of ye now,” said Con, crossly. 

Down the wind came a yapping noise; the brown horse sidled 
at the sound. The hunt was coming back. Then across the field 
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appeared a brown object—the sporting fox making back for 
covert. 

““Swheep ye!” said Con, recalling the interruption to his 
oration, and waving the tall hat which he still held in his hand. 
The fox turned and fled at right angles to his former course. 

*‘T’ll ride ye to ye’r masther,” cried Con with sudden resolu- 
tion, filled with a desire to see what was happening, ‘‘an’ come 
back for ye!” looking at his own unhappy beast. It would take 
too much time to kick it up now. He dived for the brown’s 
stirrups; they were long, but he clung on, absently clapped the 
tall hat on to his head, and cantered down the field. The 
temptation to go for a field or two on the brown hunter had 
been too much for him; though he put it down to a zealous desire 
to return the horse to its owner. 

The yap! yap! was growing nearer. A lean face showed 
through a straggling hedge, a wave of lean faces following. The 
hounds poured into the field—alone—not a soul with them. They 
threw up their heads, hesitating where Con had headed the fox. 

“Here, ye fools,” yelled Con, hallooing them on to where the 
fox had crossed. In a second they took it up and were away again, 
driving steadily on. The fox had run a loop, and a big boggy drain 
had pounded everyone. The field were now galloping hard back 
for Glasheen, the morning’s draw, where they would have found 
the hounds if Con Cregan and the tall hat had not encountered 
the fox. 

Con galloped on; he would see them into the next field—the 
horse’s owner must be somewhere. The long powerful stride 
beneath him warmed his blood. They flew a low wall, Con rock- 
ing to thejump. He thought of how the stones would have rattled 
under his own old horse’s feet. 

A little further on was a bank. When Con jumped banks it 
meant many blows of a strong stick “‘to hearten the horse,” then 
a grunt, a feeble spring, a slide and a stagger, and all these move- 
ments brought them to the top. If there was a ditch outside, a 
repetition—particularly of the blows—took them over some part of 
it. Now what he experienced was a shortening of the brown’s 
stride, a spring, a quick change, and the bank lay behind. 

They came to another; they skimmed a drain, hounds straining 
beside them. Con could not pull up. Conscience called him back, 
yet respond to it he could not. He was alone with the hounds: for 
the first time in his life he was riding a hunt ! 

He said to himself that he was only ‘‘ carryin’”’ the horse back 
to its owner; yet with wary eyes he scanned the fields, fearing to 
see a running figure. The glory of the gallop went to his head as 
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whisky might have gone. He took his fences as they came—flung 
them behind, mere fleeting visions—and the brown galloped on like 
machinery. On again; the point now a hill with a row of trees 
cutting the sky line. 

Hounds were presently brought to their noses in a ploughed 
field; Con, tall hat in hand, waved them on. ; 

** Look where the sheeps is circlin’,” he cried. ‘‘Can’t ye see 
he’s through thim? Git on wid ye I tell ye now! Git on, ye sit 
of schamers!” 

He looked on it as the result of his words when old Melody 
took up the line with a deep-thrown note, and put on his hat with a 
sigh of relief. A man, who called Con ‘ sir,” pointed out where 
the fox ‘‘ was afther goin’.”” They flew on up sound pasture. 

“We'll kill him an’ ate him!” cried Con in bloodthirsty tones. 
The tall hat, a size too large, was crammed down to his nose; he 
was plastered with mud from his fall, but his blood had never run 
so quickly. In all his life he had never ridden a good horse with 
hounds. 

A long line of posts told their tale of wire; Con made for a 
farmyard gate which seemed the only way out. It was shut and 
locked, and a little red-haired man stood inside, leaning against a 
stack of straw. 

“Quick, man, open it!’’ cried Con, his eyes on the hounds as 
they swarmed through the wired fence. 

“The divil an open,” came the sour answer. 

‘“‘The dogs are outside. Arrah! open it quickly!” 

** Faix, an’ that I will not do,” said the farmer, firmly. ‘‘ Open! 
why would I? Why should the likes of ye be thramplin’ over our 
bits of land?”’ 

Con’s tall hat, his handsome horse, made a case of utterly 
mistaken identity: he was taken for a gentleman! Con Cregan 
came from a distance; the farmer, his mind full of the meeting, 
took him for one of the hunt against which he had heard a tirade 
delivered by Glasheen Gorse. 

** Aren't I tellin’ ye to let me through!”’ said Con, severely. 

‘An’ who are ye to come givin’ ye’r orthers?”’ snarled the 
man, his back firm against his rick of straw. ‘“ For all I knows ye 
may be Paul Langrishe himself, wid yer funeral hat an’ yer grand 
brown horse;”’ and he then went on to say many things which showed 
how carefully he had listened to the teaching of the League which 
Con directed. 

It is strange how offensive our own eloquence may become 
when it is quoted from one side of a locked gate which the originator 
of this eloquence wishes to get through. Con looked across the 
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bank ; hounds were feathering up and down, where sheep had foiled 
the line; at any moment they might hit it off, and his hopes of 
seeing that fox “‘ killed and aten” would be nil. ‘‘ Let me through, 
I tell ye, or ’twill be the worse for ye!” bellowed Con. ‘ Let me 
through! The dogs may be off anny minute.” 

“Sure I came sthraight home to lock the gate,’”’ said the man, 
easily, “afther hearin’ Con Cregan shpake. He advised it. ’Tis 
a good lock too. I thought ye might come this way.” 

*‘T’ll break it on ye!” yelled Con. 

‘An I'll have the law of ye, if ye do.” (Con’s own precepts !) 
‘Michael Reidy, me name is. Ah, Con Cregan’s the boy!” 

This repetition of his own name reached Con’s heated brain. 
Of course he had but to speak and the lock would open for him. 
‘* Thin, Michael Reidy, ye damned fool,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ Con Cregan. 
An’ now open the gate this minute.’’ He drew himself up. It was 
something to be somebody. He watched for the change in Michael 
Reidy’s face, for the whining apologies to the leader of the League. 
They came not. 

“Con Cregan maybe,” said the red-haired man with a whistle 
of contempt. ‘‘Con Cregan ridin’ to hounds this day. Con! Is 
it a fool ve take me for, Misther? I wasn’t too close, but I saw 
the ould horse he was above on, an’ Con himself wid a tweed cap 
on his head.” 

Con’s hand went to the tall hat; he pushed it up; but no 
light illumined Reidy’s sneering face. Con’s features were unknown 
to him. Would it avail to say that the “ould horse”’ and the 
“tweed cap” lay miles away by a ditch? That he, Con Cregan, 
had fallen, and was now riding on his hunter to find its owner ? 

‘“Con Cregan in me hat,” said Michael Reidy, sneering. He 
was master of the situation. Melody, surest of hounds, grew sud- 
denly busy, and Con saw the quick flash of the pack to her as she 
spoke. All the bitterness of the tide of impotence swept over his 
angry soul. There were the “‘ dogs,” beneath him was the owner- 
less brown horse, and there was the gate barring his way to this 
paradise. Hunting had bitten into his heart ; was he to be stopped, 
held here by a little man with a red head? Con had possibly never 
heard of angels with flaming swords, or he would have drawn the 
comparison now. 

He was an ill-tempered man, and had never borne crossing. 
He rose in his stirrups, and the raw rough eloquence for which he 
was famous thundered through the soft still air. What harm did 
he do more than another? What shportsman was the man to 
stop him an’ the dogs outside, an’ the fox waiting to be killed, an’ 
divil another sowl wid thim barrin’ himself? His words rasped 
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out as they had done in the morning, only in another vein. By 
all the gods he owned he cursed Michael Reidy for a low-born 
hound, for many other things which I may not write. The storm 
shook the little man, the voice struck familiarly, he clung amazed 
to his rick, yet would not believe or open. ‘An’ be jabers, I'll 
make ye open,” roared Con, “if I hooks me horse here an’ comes 
over. Ye scum ye, ye shpoil-shport—ye——” So loudly had Con 
spoken, so engrossed was he with the thunder of his own words, 
the surge of his impotent anger, that he had not heard the thud 
of hoofs as they came up behind. He did not know that four 
members of the hunt sat still and listened to him. Michael Reidy, 
seeing them come and wait so quietly, felt still more certain that 
this stranger who thundered at his gates must belong to the Hunt 
he had been urged to stop. 

** Ay, I'll make ye, ye shpoil-shport,”’ reiterated Con, raising his 
whip hand. ‘Oh, holy Vargin! Where am I at all?” 

The brown horse had grown impatient; he took Con’s waving 
arms, his raised voice, for encouragement. He rose with a sudden 
bucking lurch, and, clearing the gate, landed close by the rick of 
straw; Michael Reidy scuttling off like a rabbit for its burrow. 
Con was quite unprepared, the jump sent him high into the air; 
the sudden stop landed him on his nose on the horse’s mane; then 
as he disentangled his shaken self, and undid the arms which he 
had hooked round the brown’s neck, he heard a chuckle and saw 
the waiting red coats. 

But as yet his wrath was hot within him, too hot for him to 
think clearly or see where he was; he was still full of vengeance, 
mixed with a pride because he had jumped the gate. He was at 
the right side now. 

‘That dirty divil is away wid the kay,” he roared, preparing to 
give chase. 

‘** Never mind the key.’’ The Master slid from his horse. ‘‘ Well 
spoken, Con. We waited to hear you finish,” he said, drily ; then 
he struck the lock several cunning blows with a stone, so that it 
parted easily. ‘‘ Well spoken, Con!” he repeated, as he pushed 
open the gate. Then he looked at Con, at the tall hat, at the brown 
horse, slowly and critically. ‘‘ Where did you catch Mr. Montague’s 
horse?” he asked, “‘or rather, my horse, for I lent it to him. We 
saw you going in the distance. Where did you find the hat ?”’ 

A heavy surge of red rushed over Con’s face. He saw now the 
trap he had fallen into. He, their bitterest enemy, had been caught 
clamouring for hunting rights—caught on another man’s horse—in 
another man’s hat ! 

‘“‘T—I—was bringin’ the horse on,”’ he stammered, as they 
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rode through the dirty yard, Michael Reidy doughtily thundering 
threats of the law at them from behind his half-closed door. Con 
turned to shake a fist at him, to fling some scathing words concern- 
ing the utility or futility of locked gates. 

“Con Cregan, maybe !”’ piped Mr. Reidy. ‘ Was it a fool ye 
took me for? Was I born yestherday ?”’ 

Con rasped out the obvious, though scarcely polite, retort, that 
had Mr. Reidy died yesterday the world had been a cleaner 
place. 

Mr. Reidy, backing away, spat in reply some words concerning 
them as took the names of their betthers to git gates open, and a 
final unbelieving “‘ Con Cregan! ” echoed from the door. 

The men smiled—they had heard Con declare himself. He 
turned red again. 

““T was bringin’ him on,” Con repeated in shamed tones. 
There is nothing so hard to speak against as a derisively smiling 
silence. 

** And — he carried you well?” asked the Master in the same 
dry tones. 

‘Oh thin, the divil a betther,”’ cried Con, eagerly. 

H’m,” said the Master, thoughtfully. 

‘** An’ for the mishtake of the tall hat,’-—he reft it from his 


greasy head—“ sure, if ye’ll point me out the gintleman that casht 
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it, I’ll give it back to him the minute.” There was anguish in Con’s 
voice. 

“And so, he carried you well?” went on the Master, ignoring 
the hat; ‘‘and—that was a fine speech you made, Con. I—could 
repeat it.” 

Con groaned; the working hounds had lost their interest for 
him. They would put him into print, his name would be a bye- 
word for mockery—he, the leader of the League; the man who 
voted for the strongest measures. He hung his head. 

‘** But if—” the Master was a quick man: he knew that Con 
swayed half the county with his bitter tongue-—‘‘ if I promised, if 
we all promised, that this speech goes no further? What have you 
to say, Con Cregan? Be quick, for I must hunt my fox.” 

Con thought once more of his words in print, the orator who 
stole a horse and a hat, who preached for the rights of a man 
to hunt; he thought again—this time of the gallop across those 
green fields, of the fences flung behind, the rush of the wind in his 
face, the stride of the good horse beneath him, and his blood 
warmed to the memory. He lifted his head. 

“What you say means a good deal,” said the Master, 
quietly. 
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** Then I says—the divil a thing like huntin’,” burst out Con, 
suddenly. ‘An’ ye may trust me to say it again, an’ the divil 
swheep Michael Reidy and his likes,’ he added, piously. 

The Master content, would have galloped forward, but Con 
stopped him. 

the horse,’ he said, uneasily, ‘‘I was only—-—’ His 
cheek was red with shame. 

** Ride him on,” was the answer. ‘“ Ride him on until we meet 
the people driving. Mr. Montague’s driving now. Then you can 
find your own. We all got pounded, you see, and made for 
Glasheen gorse before we caught you.”’ 

** An’—the hat—the gintleman; ‘twas but a mistake. I clapped 
it on me head without a thought.’’ Con held it out, unhappily. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, keep it,” said a hasty voice, and Con, 
turning, saw that Paul Langrishe, one of the men he had preached 
against, was hatless. ‘‘ Keep it !’’ he repeated, backing, and looking 
at Con’s head. ‘‘I’ll give it to you-—as a remembrance of the 
gallop.” 

Con replaced the hat dubiously. It was an uneasy head 
covering to him. 

A cast hit off the line, the brown horse strode on. A field or 
two further they put their fox to ground, and the brown, who little 
knew what he had done for hunting, was returned to his rightful 
possessor. Con took lifts in farmers’ carts until his old horse was 
found—the cap was never discovered—and then rode off home. 
As he reached his own door he turned to the man who came 
to take his exhausted old beast. The man thirsted for news of the 
row and the League. Con gave him no information—of the class 
he sought. 

“Tim,” he said, as he doffed the dented topper and wiped his 
forehead, “‘take the coat off the bay four-year-old. I'll ride him 
on Friday at Knockaveen.” 

“The bay—that ye’r looking to sell?” cried Tim. ‘An’ wid 
the hounds! A hunthred pounds’ worth, an’ for yerself?” he 
stared amazed. 

“Do as I tell ye,’’ said Con, shortly. ‘‘ He’s bound to go, the 
way he’s bred. If he gets a characther to hounds I might make 
more of him.” 

Con Cregan is converted. His bitter tongue lashes many 
things, but for the sake of the promised silence and the memory of 
his own good gallop his eloquence is often reserved for ardent 
praises of the “‘ shport.”’ 


IN KRETE 


BY LADY WESTMACOTT 


Ir you do not mind roughing it, from every point of view, go to 


Krete. But leave all idea of luxury behind, ye who enter here, and 
be prepared to lose all idea of time; though whether vou do or not the 
Kretan will do it for you. Even the getting there was characteristic 
of the place, as I eventually discovered. I had started from the 
Pirzeus on a smal! Greek steamer, and was reading alone on deck, 
hardly daring to think how brave I was to stop there at all (bad 
sailor that I am usually), when suddenly I heard a voice, and, 
looking up, saw the captain standing in front of me. He said in 
broken English: 

“Very rough weather outside,” by which he meant when we 
had passed Cape Sunium. ‘Shall not be able to land at Candia 
to-morrow, so I shall stay all night at Syra, and go on in the 
morning to Khania.” 

This was a bombshell, but I screwed up courage to argue. 

“Tt looks quite fine,” I urged. 

Then, taking me by the arm, he said, ‘‘ Do you see those clouds 
on the horizon? Those mean a dreadful storm.” And with this 


he went on his way rejoicing. 
I was ‘‘ seized,” as the French say. Should I have time to get 


to the cabin before all this calamity was upon us? And yet there 
was no doubt that, so far, the sea was perfectly smooth, that the 
clouds looked quite harmless and very far away. but sugges- 
tion is a wonderful force. He had suggested the roughness to me 
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and I responded by not feeling at all well; so 1 gathered up my 
rugs and book, and started below to prepare for the worst. Arrived 
at the saloon I saw two Englishmen reading peaceably, and to do 
as I had been done by was too strong for me. I went in and told 
them my tale, and it was some small comfort to me to see them 
thoroughly upset—mentally, not physically, as I was—by it too.” 

“Khania? Impossible! Are you sure it was the captain who 
told you? Did he speak English? Do you think you understood 
him?” 

Before I could answer, the captain himself came in and re- 
peated to them the same story that he had told me on deck, and again 
walked away when he had left them utterly flabbergasted. 

One of the Englishmen ran off to fetch his wife, and returned 
with her to think out the situation. She suggested waking up the 
only remaining first-class passenger, who was having forty winks in 
his cabin, and who, as having been to Krete before, might have 
some advice to offer. Accordingly he was dragged forth and the 
tale repeated to him, and then we five looked at each other blankly. 
Could anyone speak Italian? Yes, this latter gentleman could; so 
he was deputed to beard the captain on his deck and see if nothing 
could persuade him to land us at Candia. The Englishman and 
his wife were only going to Candia for two days, taking a return 
vessel to the Pirzeus; so that if the captain was obdurate, and they 
could not be landed at Candia, they would land at Syra that night 
and return to the Pirzus next day. But here the Englishman who 
could talk Italian returned, and dashed our lingering hopes. The 
captain stuck to the same tale, and said that he should have to goto 
Khania next day as there was no harbour large enough at Candia 
for his boat to go in in bad weather. Upon which I thought it high 
time to be off; so I went to bed and waited for the storm, slept, and 
awoke at Syra in time to hear the Englishman and his wife landing; 
then I went to sleep again, and awoke in the morning much surprised 
to feel how smoothly we seemed to be going. I rang, and ascertained 
that we were en route for Candia—so much the better for me and for 
the rest of the passengers apparently. But how about the other 
two landed at Syra, and was the captain a practical joker or a little 
merry the night before, or what? I never found out, but this 
‘sort of’ prepared me for what might be expected in Krete. 

The steamer got to Candia in the evening, and we landed in a 
small boat. The harbour is Venetian and picturesque (one of the 
towers of the moat was thrown down in the earthquake of 1856) ; 
the sheds for the galleys are still standing. On landing one goes 
into a small shed on the quay and writes one’s name. I had gone 
armed with a passport, but was never asked for it at all, and I hea 
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that it is quite unnecessary nowadays. A short walk leads you to 
the hotel, and, as Murray aptly remarks, ‘‘ hotel accommodation is 
extremely poor.” The largest hotel has only recently been built, 
but M. le propriétaire, for reasons best known to himself, has built 
the café and the restaurant all in one; indeed, worse, for a short flight 
of steps leads up from the former to the latter, so that one eats 
one’s meals in the restaurant just at smoke-level from the café below ; 
and one can watch the billiards and take stock of the Candian 
*blood”’ as he turns into the café for his drink or game of cards. 
However, all this is not the real Krete at all. The real Krete 
begins as you leave the town by the southern gateway, passing the 
lepers that are clustered in the outskirts, and find yourself on the 


VENETIAN BARRACK, CANDIA 


road to Knossus—Knossus, the very name of which stirs you, asso- 
ciated as it is with Minos and his Labryinth. 

In Krete one must not talk of distances by miles; Knossus, 
therefore, is about an hour’s ride from Candia, shut in by hills on 
three sides. In 1900 Mr. Arthur Evans purchased the site, and has 
worked there each season since. That a large pre-Mykenian settle- 
ment was here is undisputed, but the great excavation of interest to 
the ignorant traveller is, of course, the Palace of Minos, with its 
western and eastern court, its magazine, its throne-room, gal- 
leries, etc., all of which are now laid bare. To find oneself face 
to face with a civilisation part of it more than 2,000 B.c. is very 
awe-inspiring ; and that it was a civilisation a visit to the museum 
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at Candia will prove. A palace with three distinct storeys, perhaps 
a fourth, with windows to give light to the lower flights, with a 
system of drainage throughout quite modern in principle, terra- 
cotta drain pipes that you have to take Mr. Evans's word were 
not made yesterday—all this makes up so enthralling a scene that, 
I assure you, one has the greatest difficulty to tear oneself away 
from it. Surely, if people only knew of this great work, the 
Kretan Exploration Fund would get more money than it knew 
what to do with, and Mr. Evans would be overwhelmed with 
visitors. It is the ‘‘ sentiment ”’ of the place too, again to borrow a 
French word for which I know no English equivalent. From 
childhood we have all heard of King Minos, the offspring of Zeus 
and Europa, who went into a cave sacred to his father and received 
from him the laws for his island. Hesiod called him ‘‘ the mightiest 
king of all mortals”; and it was his grandson who compelled the 
Athenians to send him at stated intervals seven boys and seven girls 
to Krete to be devoured by the Minotaur. At Knossus you can 
see what Mr. Evans describes as walled pits. After rejecting the 
idea that these were cisterns or store places for corn, he writes: 
“In the royal residence some place was necessary for the safe- 
keeping of captives and hostages, and such by the conditions of the 
structure could not be found above ground. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to recognise in the deep-sunk walled chambers the 
dungeons of the Palace; in these deep pits with their cemented 
sides the captives would be as secure as those ‘ beneath the leads ’ 
of Venice. The groans of these Minoan dungeons may well have 
found an echo in the tale of Theseus.” 

On turning one’s back on Knossus one felt that one had seen 
by far the most interesting place in Krete first; however, in a 
strange country everything is of interest to the traveller, and to 
him that hath eyes to see and ears to hear each turn of the road 
brings something new. I left Knossus then early in the morning 
and headed on my mule back for Candia; but instead of entering 
the town kept under its southern wall, underneath the British 
regiment barracks, and rode for some time in an easterly direction, 
then turned off to the south again. It was my first introduction 
to the so-called Turkish causeway, though I believe the Venetians 
were really responsible for these paved roads. I am sure no one 
has been responsible for them since. Ifa paving-stone got dislodged 
it has had to remain; and, as most of the travelling in Krete is up 
and down hill, the reader can imagine how the mule goes for a 
few yards, then balances on the edge of an upturned stone, finally 
overbalances on it, and slides on if going down hill, or scrambles 
and clatters on if going up hill. I must own, though, that the local 
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mule is wonderfully sure-footed, and, like the British Government, 
muddles through somehow. I stayed that night at Hagi Dheka, on 
the border of the Messara plain, getting there at 6 p.m., having 
halted for one hour in the middle of the day for lunch. 

Hagi Dheka is a most curious village; the guest-house is clean, 
and the walls of its courtyard are built up with stones from ancient 
buildings, some with inscriptions on them. To mount my mule in 
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the morning, I stood on the lowest step of an outside staircase, 
and saw by chance that I was standing on the capital of some 
column, and two or three of the steps bore inscriptions. Riding 
through the village a house was passed with a torso let into one of 
the walls ; there was also a picturesque café with a column in front, 
with its Ionic volute upside down, a wreath of leaves stretching 
from it to a tree that formed the corresponding column of the 
portico; then through fields, whose dividing walls had all pieces 
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of dressed stone from ancient buildings worked into them, past 
Gortyns, the site of the Gortyns of the Iliad, to Phaestos, about 
a three hours’ ride. The Palace at Phaestos is in a most beautiful 
situation, on a hill looking up the Messara plain, with the river 
Elektra on its northern side; it has been excavated by the Italian 
school, who are now working about half-an-hour off. I rode 
back to Hagi Dheka in the afternoon through the olive woods 
of the Messara plain, and next day left about 9 a.m., crossing the 
Elektra and its branches several times, lunching near Pergos, and 
eventually arriving at Skhinias, in an absolute downpour of rain, 
about 5.30. Here a Kretan bride very hospitably lent me her house 
for the night, and very glad I was of its shelter. In the morning 
most of the village arrived to assist at my toilet, explaining that 
they had never seen a ‘‘ European” woman before. As I pulled 
my dressing-case along the floor a scorpion ran out from under it, 
which surprised me, but the inhabitants did not seem in the least 
astonished. Once my dressing performed—a very public ceremony 
—TI was taken by the ladies of Skhinias to see their village school, 
church, etc.; I was also taken into several “‘ interiors,’ where the 
weaving-loom seemed to be the principal possession, and very pretty 
carpets and curtains do these skilful ladies weave. A glass of wine 
proffered by each of my hostesses made me mount my mule in a 
very good humour about eleven, with the liveliest recollections of 
the kindness of the Skhinians to strangers. I could only reward 
the pretty bride with a rather gaudy red silk neckerchief that I 
found in my luggage. 

From there to Biennos or Viano was quite a short march of 
three hours. The village is very prettily situated against the side 
of a hill. Otos and Ephialtes, the giants, are supposed to have 
fought and overcome Ares in this neighbourhood; anyhow, it gives 
a little local colour to think they did. 

The next day’s march was a fairly long one, but the scenery 
was very fine and varied, as indeed it had been all along, no two 
days being alike as regards the character of the country or 
vegetation. Allowing an hour for lunch, I reached Hierdpetros 
on the sea about four, having marched up and down hill, except 
for the last hour, which was along the sea coast, since eight in the 
morning. Hierapetros was not an inviting town. I was mobbed 
by the inhabitants on arrival, though they must be much more 
accustomed to the sight of foreigners than many of the people 
through whose villages I had passed. It was with thankfulness 
that I rode away in the morning, leaving the south coast of Krete 
now, and striking across the narrowest part of the island to Kavusi 
on the Gulf of Mirabello, a three hours’ very leisurely ride. 
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From Kavusi to Turloti, the following day, was only a four 
hours’ ride, all up and down hill again, with a beautiful view of 
Spinalongha and the Gulf of Mirabello. I had not time to ride 
from Kavusi to Gournia as I should have liked to do. It is being 
excavated by an American lady whom I heard lecture at Athens 


CHURCH—CANDIA, KRETE 


this year on her finds; these are to be seen now in the museum at 
Candia. 

A frightful gale of wind was raging as I arrived at Turloti, 
and I was glad to take refuge in a café for the night, the obliging 
proprietor moving his traffic across the road, A thirsty soul called 
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in fairly late for a drink, and seemed much perturbed to find me 
in possession and the drinks gone. 

In pouring rain next day I arrived at Sitia, and there foolishly 
sent the mules back by road to Candia, as I was rather pressed for 
time, and was told that a Greek steamer was leaving Sitia for 
Candia on the following night, which would only take fourteen 
hours. Life was made unbearable meanwhile, what between 
the rain and the children—the latter devoting all their time before 
and after school to annoyance brought to a fine art. However, 
Friday—a weary, long day—came at length to a close, and I 
awaited—with a temper considerably shortened—the Greek steamer 
supposed to arrive at 10 p.m. and sail at midnight. But, as I said 
at the beginning, you have to learn to modify your ideas of time 
in Krete, and I thought myself fairly lucky when she arrived at 
4 a.m. on Saturday morning and I was taken on board. Had the 
captain started then all might have gone well, but he managed to 
dawdle on till mid-day, and by the time we did start the weather 
was beginning to be unsettled. Then I have not much recollection 
of anything till early on Sunday morning, when I woke up to 
find the steamer at anchor, and I was foolish enough to conclude 
that we must have arrived at Candia, and I praised St. Titus, the 
patron saint of Krete, too soon; for on arriving it had been too 
rough to land at Candia, and we were taking shelter under the 
island of Dhia, about an hour’s steam from Candia, where Theseus 
is reputed to have forsaken Ariadne. Here we stayed all Sunday 
and Monday, till on Tuesday morning there was no flour left and 
provisions generally were running low. This did not interest me 
personally, but there were a good many steerage passengers, so the 
captain took the steamer over to Candia, hoping to signal to a 
native craft to bring us the flour, etc. Whether he succeeded in 
signalling I cannot say, anyhow no native craft did put out, and 
after two hours of standing on our heads, practically, in that awful 
sea, we found ourselves back at Dhia, I more dead than alive. 
The captain called it a petite promenade sur mer. Luckily, that 
evening the sea gradually calmed, and we were able to land in 
Candia. 

Travelling must be very good for one, I think, and very 
chastening to the senses. As I lay in bed in the selfsame hotel 
that I had thought so dirty and horrible not a fortnight before, it 
struck me what a very nice hotel it was—so clean, so comfortable. 
Compared to anywhere that I had slept since I left it, it seemed to 
be Ritz’s, Place Vendéme. I was quite glad of two days’ rest in 
this palace of luxury, before catching the steamer that was to 
take me back to the Pirzus. I also had time to ride back to 
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Knossus—Knossus that I had dreamt of day and night since first 
seeing it. There I found them on the brink of more startling 
discoveries—but I think these are secrets still, and it would be but 
a poor reward for Mr. Evans’s kind hospitality to me to give them 
away ; so, though I am dying to write what I saw, I can only advise 
the reader to go and see for himself; only do not go in February 
as I did, as, though the wild flowers are lovely and the spring at 
its best, with the almond and the fruit trees in full bloom, yet the 
weather is very treacherous by sea and by land, and I had more 
wet than fine days. But, looking back on the little that I saw— 
with so much left to see another time—I know that, in spite of the 
drawbacks of weather, it was well worth it, and that I should 
consider myself very lucky now could I find myself jogging along 
on my mule, the fields radiant with anemones, the snow-clad 
summits of Kretan Ida, perhaps, or Dikte in the distance, and the 
past surging in one’s head—here just opening enough to tempt one 
further, then closing down on one again in all its impenetrable 
mystery. 


A PARTY TO BE AVOIDED 


SHOOTING ACCIDENTS 
BY LEONARD BROKE WILLOUGHBY 


Ir is really remarkable to take note of the large number of shooting 
accidents, many of which prove fatal, that occur each year. One 
constantly sees accounts in the daily papers of the body of So-and so 
being found lying near some hedge or stile, with one barrel of his gun 
discharged, but no evidence to prove actually how the ‘‘ accident ”’ 
took place; though there is, of course, the usual supposition that 
the trigger must have caught in something whilst he was getting 
over the stile or through an opening in the hedge. If this sort of 
‘accident ’’ were of very rare occurrence it would even then be a 
matter of surprise that anyone could be found so careless and 
unmindful of danger as to attempt to cross enclosures with gun 
at full cock, cr not placed at “safety.” It is simply inexcusable 
in anyone, young or old, when in the possession of a gun, to 
attempt so foolish and risky a proceeding, but it leads to the con- 
viction that, as so many accidents do happen in this way, there 
must be a great number of ‘‘ sportsmen” who, if not in years, are 
nevertheless in the elementary knowledge of sport simply babes. 


— 


SHOOTING ACCIDENTS 


But though the foregoing is 
bad enough in all conscience, 
how much worse, and crimi- 
nally so, is it for anyone, 
when with a party, to incur 
the very remotest risk! Yet 
which of us cannot recall a 
day when he has experienced 
the presence of some danger- 
ous man who, either through 
sheer ignorance or wicked 
carelessness, has pointed his 
gun at one or other of the 
party or of the beaters during 
the day's shoot ? 

It does not require a 
second glance to tell a sports- 
man whether a person is a 
novice with a gun; for the 
moment he picks it up his 
method of handling it speaks 
eloquently. Perhaps men 


THE WRONG POSITION 


cannot be blamed for their want 
of knowledge, and though igno: - 
ant they may still be in a mea- 
sure safe until possibly the shoot- 
ing comes thick and fast, and 
the sheer excitement of letting 
off the gun rapidly causes them 
to do things which bring an- 
guish of soul, if not of body, 
to the rest of the party. But 
the gravest offender of the shoot- 
ing field is he who is wilfully 
careless. He may be a decent 
shot and know how to handle 
a gun, so far as shooting is con- 
cerned, but his methods are an 
abomination. There is probably 
no one during the day who has 
not some time or other been 
“covered” by him. Jealous of 
getting shots, heis not particular 
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as to where he fires—down the line, into hedges adjoining roads, 
at low-flying pheasants, straight at cottages, beasts, haystacks, 
or some running-in dog. Such men we have all occasionally met, 
to our sorrow. 

Again, how often, even amongst men who in most things are 
careful in the field, do we not come across those who fail to practise 
the one simple safeguard of drawing their cartridges before crossing 
obstacles! There are many who never omit to do this, and to them 
it comes as natural to do it as to hold their guns in a safe position 
when walking. But how many are there who never think of per- 


INVITING AN ACCIDENT”’ 


forming this simple action, thereby endangering nof only their own 
safety but also that of others! To imagine that because a gun is 


’ 


even placed at ‘‘safety”’ or “‘ half-cock” it is impossible for anything 
to cause it to be discharged is quite a fallacy, and hosts would 
be well advised if they made a point not only of withdrawing 
their cartridges, but also of requesting their guests to oblige 
them by doing the same most necessary thing. 

It is so easy to carry a gun in a really safe position when 
walking in line, 7.e., with muzzle pointing over the shoulder in an 
upward direction, and with the trigger-guard uppermost, or under 
the arm with the muzzle pointing down a few yards to the front; 
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yet there are those who will persist in holding the weapon, in 
military parlance, at ‘‘the support,’ with the muzzle raking the 
unfortunate gun on the left fore-and-aft at every stride, till at length 
as a gentle hint he perhaps mildly observes, “‘ I see you are shooting 
with No. 6 shot?” Some other thoughtless beings, in the excite- 
ment of walking up game, will hold their guns with both hands, 
with a finger all the time on the trigger, and heaven alone knows 
whether at any instant the muzzle may not be pointing at someone 
in the party, a beater, or the luckless dog. 

There are doubtless those who will scoff at all this as old 


A DANGEROUS NEIGHBOUR 


womanish, will argue that they never dream of drawing cartridges, 
that they know how to carry a gun with safety over the arm or in 
other fantastic ways, and that, having shot for a number of years, 
no accident has befallen them—so far. This may be very true, 
though it has come about more by good fortune than by good 
management ; still, it by no means follows that the same fortune will 
not some day prove fickle, and perhaps through a stumble, slip, or 
some trifling cause, that luck which has for so long befriended them 
will in an instant desert them, to their horror and lasting remorse. 
To be shot oneself is bad enough, but to shoot another, even if no 
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grave harm be done, is far worse, and many a man is now living 
heartbroken who has put away for ever his gun through a mishap 
which might easily have been avoided. That accidents will happen 
even to careful men is a fact; therefore, if such things be possible 
with them, how much more liable must careless men be to cause 
injury; and it is to them that these words of warning are directed. 
Could some men, who doubtless are perfectly satisfied with their 
own conduct in the field, overhear the remarks made by others 
who have probably been in terror, vainly trying to dodge from 
the direct line of fire most ofthe day, their self-esteem might 


CHANCING IT 


experience a fall; but such a fall as would prove a benefit to them 
in the future. 

If there be danger from these men when walking in line, imagine 
what neighbours they must be in the butts, or in partridge-driving 
or covert-shooting. Think of the gun following a low-flying bird 
and the probable consequent results. All know the extraordinary 
directions shot will take when glancing off, and instances are 
numerous of almost incredible angles from which mischief has been 
done. There is only one cure for the wilfully careless man, and 
that is not to invite him to shoot, or not to accept his invitations. 
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There is no difficulty whatever in handling a gun properly; 
common sense is quite sufficient to dictate what is right or 
wrong, whilst a child can understand that it must be improper to 
point at anybody or hold a gun in such a manner that if dis- 
charged the shot would strike a living creature at whom it was not 
aimed. 

To illustrate the imbecility of some men, a clergyman was 
asked recently to shoot. At the end of a beat the host felt himself 


HOW NOT TO DO IT, AND HOW TO DO IT 


prodded in the back; turning round, he discovered that he had 
been pushed by the muzzle of a gun, whilst the reverend guest 
remarked, “I say, I cannot let this hammer down!” The gun was 
loaded ! 

In the sincere hope that the seeds of this article may not 
all fall on barren ground, but that some may perchance land on 
fertile soil and bring forth good results, a few modest hints 
are offered. The following rules once thoroughly in the mind 
will help the most verdant gunner to appear a far better sportsman, 
whilst at the same time his company will be more enjoyed by his 
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fellows in the field, to say nothing of the mitigation of anxiety to 
the host’s and keeper’s minds :— 

In handling a gun, never, whether the gun be empty or 
loaded, point or hold it in such a manner as would cause 
anyone to be touched if it were discharged. 

Never place the stock of the gun on the foot with muzzle 
directed to the face. 

Never carry the gun across the arm if anyone be walking 
on the side toward which the muzzle points. 


HOW GUNS SHOULD NOT BE HANDLED 


In carrying the gun over the shoulder, keep the stock well 
down, the muzzle well up, and the trigger-guard uppermost. 

When carrying the gun in both hands ready for a shot, hold 
it steady to the front, never wagging it round the horizon, raking 
everything and everybody. 

If the gun be carried under the arm, keep the muzzle pointing 
down a few feet in front in a direct line. 

On no account carry the gun in any fancy position of your 
own invention. 
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Always avoid putting cartridges in the gun till the party 
start walking in the field to shoot; and in the same way with- 
draw them at the end of a beat, or carry the gun open with breech 
exposed. 

In crossing obstacles always withdraw the cartridges, close 
the gun, and hand it to someone till you are clear or over. 

Be careful always in firing back, and in any case take time 
and be cool, for someone may be lagging behind. 


WAITING FOR DRIVEN BIRDS 


Never fire near a road, especially when walking towards 
one, for there may be someone there though you fail to notice 
anybody. 

Never fire in the direction of a house or building, or at 
birds flying in a line with beasts, or into a hedge, for someone 
may be on the other side. 

In covert-shooting it is necessary to be doubly cautious. This 
is where so many accidents occur, as it is not always possible to see 
the next gun. ‘Therefore, when placed in a certain position, never 
move an inch away from it, or you invite disaster. Ascertain for 
certain where the other guns are placed; never fire at a low-flying 
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bird; never risk shooting into a covert close to the beaters at a 
rabbit, even though the beaters, as they often do, call out that a 
rabbit is there. 

Never fail in handing your gun to a loader or beater, when 
going to lunch or finishing the day, to draw the cartridges, as 
in some cases accidents have occurred through inexperienced 
servants imagining that because the gun is handed over it must 
be empty. 

Above all keep the fingers off the trigger till it is time 
to fire, and never fidget about with the hammers or mechanism, 
or take imaginary shots. 

Hold the gun firmly ready for immediate firing; keep the 
eyes well open looking to the front, the mind intent on the 
sport; walk carefully in line. 

If these few hints, elementary as om are, were always heeded, 
shooting would be far safer than it is, whilst accounts of acci- 
dental deaths or wounding would be rarities. 
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THE PAST RACING SEASON 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE great question with regard to a season’s racing is whether any 
of the contests which have marked it will remain memorable in 
Turf history, comprehensively considered ; and as this has certainly 
been the case in 1903, the year, notwithstanding its weak points, 
is by no means without claims to be considered remarkable. As 
a rule the character of the season is held to depend greatly upon 
what the three-year-olds have done, and, as it is assumed—cor- 
rectly for the most part, though there are exceptions of course— 
that the best of them have been out in the five “ classic races,” it is 
upon the horses that run in these that the reputation of the 
year is chiefly based. Then one has to see what the older horses, 
whose characters are already established, have done to maintain 
their positions, and by no means the least important feature is 
an examination of the young horses who are to figure in the 
principal events of the coming season. 

Twelve months ago the two-year-old who seemed to have done 
best was Rock Sand. He had been beaten by his stable companion 
Flotsam in the Middle Park Plate, Greatorex splitting the pair, but 
had rectified matters by easily securing the Dewhurst Plate from 
Mead and Greatorex—the King’s colt, however, being in receipt of 
weight. Sermon had done well on occasions; the friends of 
Rabelais were endeavouring to persuade themselves that his trick 
of galloping with his mouth open and his ears back was a habit 
that really meant nothing; William Rufus was supposed to be an 
improving animal, and amongst the fillies Baroness La Fléche 
stood out; so that those unhappy beings who waste good ink 
during the winter in the preposterous business of suggesting what 
will win the One Thousand and Oaks were all convinced that she 
would assuredly take these races, in spite of the fact, so plainly 
demonstrated year after year, that a filly’s two-year-old form is as 
often as not no sort of guide to what she will do later on. 

Rock Sand made his first appearance this spring in a snow- 
storm which rendered it impossible to see across the course at the 
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Newmarket Craven Meeting, and for a moment it appeared that 
Love Charm, in receipt of 14 1b., was really sticking to him; but as 
to this we were told that Rock Sand was the sort of animal that 
would make a race with a donkey. He was expected to win the 
Two Thousand Guineas, and did so, showing himself about 7 lb. 
better than Flotsam, with Rabelais third. Going on to Epsom he 
had little difficulty in winning the Derby, his chief opponent being 
the French-bred Vinicius, who was second, two lengths behind, 
though his little jockey, J. Thompson, seemed unable to make the 
big colt do his best, and we had been warned, moreover, that 
Vinicius would not ‘‘get the course.” The St. James’s Palace 
Stakes at Ascot was a mere canter for Rock Sand, opposed by 
three very poor creatures in receipt of only 7lb.; and he also won 
the St. Leger very easily indeed from William Rufus and Mead, 
thus completing the treble event, previousiy accomplished by West 
Australian, Gladiateur, Lord Lyon, Ormonde, Common, Isinglass, 
Galtee More, Flying Fox, and Diamond Jubilee, some of these having 
doubtless been very good horses, and a few very lucky ones. How 
Rock Sand really ranks will be seen presently when we are dealing 
with races in which he met other than very bad three-year-olds. 

As regards the fillies, Baroness La Fléche, who was to have 
been the all-conquering heroine of the season, egregiously failed, 
and is now understood to have left the Turf with the one solitary 
success to her credit which she gained at Epsom in June last year. 
She started favourite for the One Thousand Guineas, which was an 
unsatisfactory race for the reason that Sun Rose and Hammerkop 
were hung up in the webbing of the gate, and “left” so far that 
Prince Soltykoff’s filly seemed to have done something wonderful in 
getting second, beaten by Lord Falmouth’s Quintessence a length 
and a half. It was imagined by a great many really shrewd 
observers that in the Oaks, if all went well with her, Sun Rose 
would show that the One Thousand running was wrong, or rather 
that she would win the Oaks with sufficient ease, for this stake was 
lost to Lord Falmouth by his omission to enter Quintessence. An 
accident happened at Epsom just after the field had rounded 
Tattenham Corner. The American-bred Dazzling fell, Sun Rose 
and Hammerkop were seriously interfered with, whilst Mornington 
Cannon on Our Lassie luckily avoided the scrimmage and won 
easily by three lengths from Hammerkop, with Skyscraper and 
Sun Rose short heads behind her. As for Quintessence, it became 
known afterwards that she had really been successful in the One 
Thousand with any amount in hand; and the other two engage- 
ments which she fulfilled—the Park Hill Stakes of Doncaster and 
the Newmarket Oaks—she won in a canter by several lengths. 
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Quintessence is to run no more, it is said, and it would be im- 
pertinent to criticise her owner for doing what he chooses with his 
own property. But at the same time it is always a matter for regret 
that good horses should be withdrawn from the Turf early in their 
careers when they might go on winning races, and when their real 
capacity has not been proved. For the object of the racehorse is 
to race, not to breed other racehorses to be retired in turn before 
it has been ascertained what they really are, and lovers of the sport 
were naturally anxious to see whether Quintessence was veritably a 
good animal—a fact not demonstrated by anything she has done. 
There seems little doubt, or practically no doubt at all, that 
the classic form this year has been very poor, and an impression 


ZINFANDEL 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


prevails that by far the best three-year-old colt did not take part in 
these races, reference of course being made to Zinfandel. Poor 
Colonel Harry McCalmont’s death had disqualified the handsome 
son of Persimmon and Medora for his engagements, and this 
appeared at one time of the less importance, as Zinfandel, after 
having been well tried, had failed in his three attempts as a 
two-year-old, conveying a notion, indeed, that he would not do his 
best. During last spring, however, after he had passed into the 
possession of Lord Howard de Walden—a patron of the sport, 
keen and level-headed, whose appearance is to be most cordially 
NO. Cl. VOL. xvil.—December 1903 ZZ 
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welcomed—Major Beatty tried him again with the most satisfactory 
results. The gallop, there can now be no harm in stating, showed 
him to be relatively a great deal better than Rising Glass (winner 
last year of over £12,000 in stakes) had ever been during the season 
in which he so greatly distinguished himself; and with 6 st. 12 1b. to 
carry in the Manchester Cup Zinfandel was really a good thing. 
He subsequently cantered away with the Gold Vase at Ascot; had 
no difficulty in disposing of Wild Oats in the Gordon Stakes at 
Goodwood ; trotted home for the Brighton Cup, and was an ex- 
ceedingly unlucky horse to lose the Cesarewitch carrying 8 st. 4 lb. 
With this severe burden for a three-year-old he was really beaten 
by the heavy going, for much of the course in this extraordinary 
year was marsh and quagmire, and he was trying to give a good 
old horse no less than 23lb. of actual weight, which, considering 
weight for age, means practically 37 lb.; and Zinfandel received about 
a 2lb. beating. Discussing the performance after the race with so 
shrewd and experienced a judge as S. Darling, the Beckhampton 
trainer informed me that he reckoned Zinfandel to be a 10 |b. better 
horse than Rock Sand; and from 7 to 10 lb. superior to the Derby 
winner was the estimate formed of him by other critics. 

This I take to be correct. Assuming it to be the fact, as 
currently reported, that Sceptre is 3st. in front of Grey Tick, 
a line is obtainable between Zinfandel and Rock Sand as follows. 
It is reckoned by some judges that in a finish that is fought out 
over the Cesarewitch course a pound means a length; this, how- 
ever, is not the conventional estimate, and we will say that Grey 
Tick gave the three-year-old a 2lb. beating for three parts of 
a length, and so at 6st. 11]b. represents Zinfandel at 8st. 4b. 
The latter is 35lb. the better horse—2r1 lb., and 141b. weight 
for age. Sceptre is 42 lb. better than Grey Tick, so that Zinfandel 
is 7lb. behind her. Now, in the Jockey Club Stakes Sceptre 
should have given Rock Sand g lb. according to the conditions— 
four-year-olds 9 st. 5 lb., less 3 lb. for mares, three-year-olds 8 st. 7b. 
She did give him 15 1b., however, and beat him so far and so easily 
that many good judges thought she had 1o]b. in hand. If so, this, 
added to the 61b. beyond sex allowance, makes her 16'lb. in front of 
Rock Sand, and we have seen that Zinfandel is 7 lb. behind her. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Zinfandel and Rock Sand may 
come together next year in order that we may see how far these 
calculations are correct. Zinfandel, possibly Quintessence, and it 
may also be Hackler’s Pride, go far to redeem the three-year-olds of 
the season. How good this last-named filly may be it is impossible 
to say, though it may safely be asserted that she is a great deal 
better than her four performances prior to the Cambridgeshire 
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make her out. In this last race she had only 6st. 1o |b. to carry; 
but it is simply impossible to guess how much she had in hand, for 
she cantered in front of her field all the way. Burses, who was 
second to her, is a four-year-old who also appeared a vastly better 
horse in the autumn than he had done in the spring and summer. 
He was confidently expected to win the Cambridgeshire with 
6 st. 12 lb., but Hackler’s Pride showed herself not far short of a 
28 lb. better animal—the beating was surely close on a stone, then 
g or 10 1b. weight for age has to be added to this, together with sex 
allowance. Kilglass, who was third, was unlucky, for the reason 
that owing to indisposition his jockey, Miller, was unable to do 
him justice. The boy had weakened himself by wasting, and I have 
little doubt that in the future Kilglass will prove himself a better 
horse than the Cambridgeshire running suggests. 

Sceptre, who had been beaten a head for the Lincolnshire 
Handicap of 1902, was trained for the same race this year, and in 
spite of her g st. 11b. was confidently expected to win it. Her one 
weak point is that she begins slowly, but Mr. Sievier had been endea- 
vouring to school her to jump off, and believed that he had suc- 
ceeded in amending the fault. As usual, however, she “ dwelt” when 
the barrier went up, took a long time getting into her stride, and 
greatly disappointed her admirers by finishing no nearer than fifth. 
Soon after the race she was sold to Mr. William Bass for a sum 
which I have not yet seen correctly stated, and do not mention 
myself because I was asked not to do so, but may add that it was 
nearer £30,000 than £20,000. There had been an idea that she 
would start for the Gold Cup, but Alec Taylor had not got her nearly 
to his liking by Ascot, and she was sent instead for the Hardwicke 
Stakes, for which she cantered home without being extended. 

There were, of course, other engagements in view for her, and 
one of the events which will make the year 1903 memorable was 
the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown on the 17th of July. Here she had 
to meet Ard Patrick at even weights (that is to say, at 3lb. sex 
allowance), and Rock Sand at weight for age; and we were to see 
for the first time what Rock Sand really was. His trainer, Black- 
well, is one of the keenest judges now following the profession, and 
he was reported to have said that Rock Sand was “the best horse 
he had ever seen.” This judgment coming from such a source 
greatly influenced men who had held by no means so lofty an opinion 
of the colt, with the result that the Derby winner started a strong 
favourite at 5 to 4, 7 to 4 being laid against Sceptre, 5 to 1 Ard 
Patrick, with Duke of Westminster and Oriole, who had unex- 
pectedly won the Coronation Stakes, outsiders. Mr. Sievier looked 
at his old favourite before the race, and proclaimed himself not 
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entirely satisfied with her. He doubted whether she was at her 
best, and subsequently Alec Taylor made no secret of the fact that 
she was not so. She ran a great race nevertheless. Her jockey, 
Hardy, is not for a moment to be blamed for his failure ; but it was 
only in rgor that he began to ride, he has neither the strength nor 
the experience of Madden who rode Ard Patrick, and Madden had 
the luck of the race in being able to get on the rails at the turn. 
It was a desperate struggle ending in favour of Ard Patrick by a 
neck, and it may here be added that to have got the colt into the 
condition which enabled him, hard as he was to train, to win first 
the Princess of Wales’ Stakes and then the Eclipse reflected the 
very highest credit on Darling, a master of his profession who 
certainly has no superior, and is moreover approached in skill 
and knowledge by very few. Rock Sand was never for a moment 
dangerous; but the chief result of the Eclipse was to make sports- 
men eagerly desirous of seeing the three meet again in the Jockey 
Club Stakes. Admirers of the mare were convinced that she could 
be made at any rate a few pounds better, and the striding mile and 
three-quarters at Newmarket, it was also believed, would be more in 
her favour than the cramped Sandown course. As regards Ard 
Patrick disappointment was in store, as he was sold to go abroad. 
Rock Sand, however, had by no means lost his adherents. Excuses 
of various kinds were made for his performance at Esher—he 
doubtless went short in the preliminary canter, but this is his habit— 
and instead of receiving glb. from Sceptre he was here to receive 
15 lb. His still faithful followers scorned the idea of his defeat, 
and odds were laid on him; but Sceptre, now at her best, beat him 
more easily if possible than she had done in the Eclipse, and her 
appearance in the Birdcage afterwards led to a scene of enthusiasm 
the like of which has never been known, at least in my experience 
of Newmarket. Enthusiastic onlookers waved their hats, cheered 
lustily, clapped their hands and went wild with delight, influenced 
purely by the satisfaction of having seen a great mare run a great 
race. It was a healthy and invigorating spectacle. 

Sceptre’s narrow victory at Kempton ten days later was not a 
true exhibition of her merit. On this occasion she was ridden by 
Madden, who rarely makes mistakes, but made one here by persist- 
ently trying for an opening on the rails where none existed or was 
at all likely to be found, and it was only when close to the post that 
he pulled round and had barely time to get home. Her two subse- 
quent races at Newmarket were practically walks over. The filly so 
far has secured £38,725 in stakes, and as her career is happily not 
yet ended may come near before she retires to the total of Isinglass. 

When the season opened several things seemed practically 
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certain. One of these was that with the King’s good-looking lot of 
two-year-olds His Majesty could not fail to have a great year; 
another was that Kingsclere would rather more than hold its own ; 
and yet another that two horses bound to add largely to the total 
of their winnings were Rising Glass and St. Maclou. In each of 
these particulars the unexpected happened. His Majesty has won 
three races, all by the aid of the uncertain Mead; Kingsclere has 
had one of the worst years on record; and Rising Glass, only twice 
out, has been twice beaten. St. Maclou has indeed earned brackets, 
but a rooted disinclination to race led to his defeat on five occasions, 
and the two events this really good horse has carried off count for 
little, as he had only to canter away from his moderate opponents. 


SCEPTRE 
(Photograph by Mr. Hugh Peachey, Esher, Surrey) 


Coming to the two-year-olds, the Brocklesby fell to a then 
unnamed son of Orvieto and Virtus, afterwards called Marsden. 
He had not been expected to win, and was one of the “ 20 to 1 
others”’ in the betting; the chief impression drawn from the race 
being that Brioche, who started first favourite and finished second, 
was certain to reverse the running when they met again; indeed, it 
was hoped that Brioche would train on and distinguish himself, 
though there was little idea that Marsden would have any such 
luck. No forecast could have been farther astray. Brioche did 
indeed win his next race, a stake worth £114, but he went from 
bad to worse, has never been in front since, and is now competing 
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unsuccessfully in Selling Plates; whilst Marsden has won good 
races, in the last of which he beat an animal who on his previous 
attempt had carried off a £2,000 stake, and also had behind him 
Glass Jug, winner of the Wokingham, and second to Scepire in 
last year’s Oaks. 

At the Newmarket Craven Mr. Leopold de Rothschild pro- 
duced a well-tried young one in Bass Rock, a grey son of Greyleg 
and Pindi, who won his race very easily and was set down as likely 
to train on. Another that had been talked about was Sir J. 
Blundell Maple’s Newsboy, who came out at Sandown, and with 
odds at 2 to 1 on him cantered away from sixteen opponents. 
Things grew interesting, therefore, when Newsboy and Bass Rock 
met in a Maiden Two-year-old Race at the Newmarket First 
Spring Meeting. The friends of both were confident, but Newsboy, 
with 3lb. the best of the weights, had likewise all the best of 
the race so far as Bass Rock went. While Lane and Kempton 
Cannon were riding against each other, however, neither observed 
Maher on Extradition, who swooped down and defeated Newsboy 
by a head. 

It was at the Newmarket Second Spring that two more 
two-year-olds of whom a great deal was expected came out for the 
first time—John o’ Gaunt, a son of St. Simon and La Fléche, and 
The Scribe, a son of St. Simon and La Fléche’s elder sister, 
Memoir. John o’ Gaunt, who got badly away, was beaten a head, 
in the hands of his owner’s brother, Mr. George Thursby, by Lord 
Rosebery’s Chelys. The Scribe, after seeming to be beaten, was 
cleverly pulled together by Mornington Cannon and won a neck; 
but of the two John o’ Gaunt was at the time regarded as much 
more likely to train on and distinguish himself, an estimate which 
may or may not prove correct, though in the Free Handicap The 
Scribe is set down as slightly the better of the pair. At the Epsom 
Summer Meeting Bass Rock showed that his running with Extra- 
dition was wrong, for the grey easily beat his Newmarket conqueror 
by two or three lengths. 

Ascot is, of course, the meeting where one often begins to find 
out something accurate about the two-year-olds, and the Coventry 
Stakes maintained its character. John o’ Gaunt shared favouritism 
with a mare from Kingsclere called Bitters, but Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild had in the race a son of St. Frusquin and Lady Love- 
rule named St. Amant, who, notwithstanding that he got badly away, 
won easily from Lancashire, with Bitters and John o’ Gaunt third and 
fourth. Later on the same afternoon Bass Rock and The Scribe 
tried conclusions, the former, with 5 1b. the best of the weights, winning 
only by a head, whilst Bass Rock next day distinguished himself by 
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beating the speedy three-year-old Earl’s Seat, Newsboy third two 
lengths away; but this running of Newsboy was doubtless wrong, 
as the little Hungarian boy, Janek, could not extend Sir Blundell 
Maple’s horse. A stable companion of Quintessence, Fiancée, 
made her first appearance in the following race, and justified the 
reputation which came with her by cantering home half a dozen 
lengths to the good. The New Stakes on the Thursday brought 
out Montem, who had been second in the Acorn, and who here 
won easily from Santry and Lancashire, Rydal Head, who started 
favourite, failing to get nearer than fifth—not perhaps greatly to 
the surprise of John Porter, who said that the colt, not at his 
best, would probably run green. Another much talked about two- 
year-old was Mr. Arthur James’s Huntly, a son of Tarporley and 
Aboyne, who had been well tried, and only did what was expected 
of him when he cantered away from Queen’s Holiday and Hands 
Down. Unfortunately, he has gone wrong in his wind, and, 
like others of the Tarporleys, is apparently a rogue. Already people 
were beginning to argue as to whether the two-year-olds were 
or were not a good lot, which is always a waste of time so early 
in the season, and an entirely new complexion of affairs was to 
be witnessed at Sandown. 

The event here was the British Dominion Two-Year-Old Race, 
and it was supposed that John o’ Gaunt would compensate for the 
disappointments he had occasioned. He was a warm favourite, fol- 
lowed by Jack Hawthorn, a colt belonging to Mr. Musker, who was 
making his first appearance, and was said to have done something 
at home. But there was a rumour that Pretty Polly, a daughter of 
Gallinule and Admiration, had been well galloped with the Pet colt 
and was fancied by her owner, Major Eustace Loder, and her 
trainer, Mr. Gilpin. The barrier went up, and when the field had 
gone the hundred yards something carrying a yellow jacket with 
dark blue sleeves was seen to be a long way in front. It was Pretty 
Polly, running away with the race in the most ridiculous fashion 
possible. As she sped on she left her followers farther and farther 
behind. Trigg, who was riding her, looked back when about a 
furlong from home, and noting the gap between himself and his 
nearest pursuers actually began to pull up, the mare finally canter- 
ing past the post ten or twelve lengths in front of Vergia, who was 
second, with John o’ Gaunt in close attendance. The general idea 
was to regard the performance as too good to be true. Pretty Polly, 
it was thought, must have got away by herself; but the jockeys who 
rode in the race all agreed that it was an excellent start, and that 
certainly the winner gained no special advantage. Curiosity to see 
her again was natural, and she reappeared on the same course in 
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the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes. A field of eleven went to 
the post, and a couple of colts, Warrior and Flying Star, to both of 
whom Pretty Polly was giving 16 1b. (or 19 lb. including sex allow- 
ance), were supposed to have great chances. But with g st. 6 lb. on 
her back Pretty Polly again had things all her own way and won 
at her ease. 

A good many racegoers were nevertheless still reluctant to 
regard her as a wonder, and when she went to Doncaster for the 
Champagne Stakes St. Amant had nearly as strong a following— 
indeed, not a few good judges had convinced themselves that Mr. de 
Rothschild’s colt was sure to beat her. St. Amant did not even get 
second, though it appears that he had been pricked by a blacksmith. 
Lancashire followed Pretty Polly home; Lane, who rode on this 
occasion, being content to canter past the post a length and a half 
in front. Would she stay? was the question when she went to 
the post for the Middle Park Plate against St. Amant and Lanca- 
shire amongst others. But the six furlongs troubled her no more 
than five. This time, indeed, St. Amant beat Lancashire, but 
Pretty Polly won in her usual style with ten or twelve pounds 
in hand. In the Criterion she frightened everything away but 
Hands Down, of whom she very readily disposed, and she ends 
the season unbeaten, never having really been asked to exert 
herself, with incidentally something over £13,000 to her credit, 
leaving ground for discussion during the winter as to whether she 
will or will not train on? Some Gallinules have notoriously failed 
to do so; others have thriven and prospered, and one can only 
guess. The filly is remarkably well set and furnished, is extra- 
ordinarily good behind the saddle, and might easily be mistaken for 
a four-year-old. There does not seem much scope for improvement, 
but at any rate this year she has shown herself to be a wonder. 
In the Free Handicap for two-year-olds she was placed 7b. in 
front of St. Amant, Santry—a colt who, until he did badly at 
Sandown, was considered by many to be very likely the best of 
his sex—and an unnamed son of Jeddah and Postscript—who 
had done nothing to warrant the faintest suspicion that he was 
a good animal and probably is a bad one. Reckoning sex allow- 
ance, this is really making Pretty Polly 1o lb. in front of the 
colts, an estimate which I am inclined to consider under the mark. 

In the course of a comparatively brief article it is impossible 
to go into detail about all the animals that have distinguished 
themselves ; and nothing has been said about Henry the First, a 
son of Melton and Simena, who came out in a deluge at Hurst 
Park; but the result here need not be considered, as some horses 
refuse to face a raging storm. At Goodwood, however, he made 
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a race of it with St. Amant, and after winning several other stakes 
wound up by making a strong impression by the style in which 
he carried off the Dewhurst Plate. 

What will win the Derby? Santry is not engaged, nor is 
Newsboy, whom his friends consider second to none of the other 
colts. Judging by the Free Handicap, St. Amant and the Postscript 
colt ought to run a dead heat, with Lancashire and Mousqueton 
another dead heat a neck behind them, followed a head further 
behind by Hands Down and Henry the First ; but the Committee 
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of Handicappers is not likely to have given such a very straight tip 
as this. It would not at all surprise me, in spite of the Goodwood 
running, to find that next year Henry the First beats St. Amant. 
The Meltons, it is said, do not train on; some of them do not, 
others do—assuredly Best Man did, he having won thirteen out of 
fourteen consecutive races, and only lost the fourteenth by misad- 
venture; and Henry the First strikes me as an improving sort. 
Another colt that must be regarded with great respect is Rydal 
Head. The downs at Kingsclere have been in such a deplorable 
condition owing to the rain that John Porter has found it impos- 
sible to train his horses. Rydal Head, however, backward as he 
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was, finished third for the Dewhurst, and beyond doubt he could 
be made a good many pounds better. The situation is complicated 
by the fact that a colt called Clonmel made his first appearance at 
Sandown in good company towards the end of October and cantered 
away with the race, disposing of the Postscript colt at even weights 
by half-a-dozen lengths, Santry making a very poor show. Clonmel, 
who is of course not included in the Free Handicap which was 
made before he came out in public (Rydal Head is also omitted, 
notwithstanding that he ran at Ascot), may have unsuspected 
capacity, the more so as he is said to have done little work before 
his Sandown success. But whilst we are considering the English 
colts the French ones must certainly not be forgotten. M. Edmond 
Blanc has two sons of Flying Fox left in the Derby, Gouvernant 
and Ajax, and much is thought of both of them. With the 
exception of Pretty Polly the two-year-olds are probably bad, or 
at any rate far from good. Of the best of our lot, I am inclined 
at present to prefer Henry the First and Rydal Head. 

Of the fillies Fiancée is reckoned in the Free Handicap to 
come next after Pretty Polly, 18]b. behind her. Lord Falmouth’s 
daughter of St. Frusquin and Wise Virgin was unable to run during 
the autumn in consequence of a cough; she had won all her pre- 
vious three races, and may have been a little under-estimated by 
the handicappers. She is in the Oaks, as also is a good filly called 
Jean’s Folly, who has carried all before her in Ireland, though she 
has not yet run in this country; but her owner, Mr. Hall Walker, 
tells me that he shall have her prepared for Epsom. If Pretty 
Polly goes on well and stays, all the others might just as well remain 
at home unless they are anxious for the £200 second money; but 
what will stay and what will not, and whether a good two-year-old 
filly will be worth eighteen-pence for racing purposes as a three-year- 
old, are always doubtful points. 

A thing to be noted with regard to the year’s racing is the 
eradual disappearance of the American jockey. At one time the 
invaders seemed to be having things all their own way. One by 
one they have retired compulsorily or otherwise ; now only three 
remain: Maher, Lyne, and J. H. Martin. The end of the season 
gained interest from the struggle for supremacy which was going 
on between Madden and Lane, who kept tying and passing each 
other, and at the time of writing are still fighting out their finish. 
The season has been notable for the performances of good horses 
in Sceptre, Zinfandel, and Pretty Polly; nor must Ard Patrick’s 
Eclipse be forgotten. By the aid of one of the two first-named 
we might next season keep the Gold Cup which this year went 
to France by the aid of Maximum II. 


Ac, 


THE COLOURED PICTURE 


Ir is peculiarly interesting to see how our forefathers raced, 
to contrast days of yore with the present time, to note what 
Newmarket was like in the eighteenth century, and compare 
the spectacle with Newmarket in the twentieth. This picture, 
reproduced from a painting by the famous Sartorius, affords an 
opportunity. The title on the frame explains that the artist 
purports to represent ‘‘ Lurcher beating Kitt Carr and Ormond, 
8st. 5 lb. each. A sweepstake of 500 guineas each. D.I. Spring 
Meeting, 1793.’ We have described J. N. Sartorius as famous, and 
so he undoubtedly was. To him the owner of a racehorse of the 
period who wanted the animal to be remembered naturally went, and 
he is eulogised by contemporary critics for depicting scenes with 
extraordinary spirit, accuracy, and vigour. The present generation 
look at paintings of horses in action with different eyes. We do 
not believe that Lurcher and his two rivals all moved thus in unison 
with their hind feet on the ground and their forequarters raised. 
That was the conviction of Sartorius’s day, and indeed all animals 
were supposed to go in precisely the same fashion. In the hall 
at Badminton there is, or was, a quaint stag-hunting picture, quarry 
(three lengths in front of the leaders of the pack), hounds, and horses 
all prancing in an exaggeration of the attitudes Sartorius drew. 
Later, horses were always drawn with fore and hind legs on the 
stretch, out front and back; but the camera by slow degrees showed 
new, and at first almost ridiculously surprising, action. One wonders 
how horses will be painted a generation hence. 

As for the picture of which the copy is given, the race seems to 
have attracted very little notice if the ‘‘crowd” be faithfully por- 
trayed, seeing that 500 guineas each was a considerable stake at the 
time and that the animals represented class. ‘‘ D.I.,’’ most readers 
are aware, signifies ‘‘ Ditch In,” a course not now used: it was from 
the Running Gap to the end of the Beacon Course, that is, the 
winning post ‘‘at the top of the town,” 2 miles 118 yards: some five 
races every year now finish there. Lurcher’s great-grandson was 
called Birmingham, and won the St. Leger of 1830, in a great 
measure, it is said, because he was a very powerful colt, and the 
weather and going being extremely bad he was able to get through 
the dirt. Kitt Carr we cannot trace, but Ormond had responsibility 
for a “classic”? winner—Lord G. H. Cavendish’s unnamed daughter 
of Godolphin and Mouse, who won the One Thousand of 1829, 
Mouse being by Sir David—Louisa, by Ormond. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


Siiprer’s A BC or Foxuuntinc. By E. C2. Somerville, M.F.H., 
Joint Author of ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” 
etc. Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and 
Bombay. 


Miss Somerville needs no recommendation to readers of the 
Badminton Magazine, though here she appears in comparatively 
new guise. Occasionally she has illustrated some of the stories 
which we have had the pleasure of publishing, and illustrated them 
quite well enough to convey an entertaining idea of the personages 
and incidents depicted. She has never before, however, done any- 
thing pictorial that approaches in merit to the large coloured illus- 
trations in this diverting volume. It is, indeed, as artist that she 
now appeals to her public, for this is a picture book, the letterpress 
consisting merely of a couplet or quatrain explanatory of the design. 
The letters after Miss Somerville’s name form a guarantee that she 


thoroughly understands her subject, though readers who are 
acquainted with her stories certainly do not need any warrant in 
this direction. The quaint Irish phraseology in which her verses 
are cast is not the least amusing part of them. Naturally she 
begins at the beginning: 


A is for Alphabet. 
Faith ! 1’m in dhread 
It’s hardly I’ battle it out up to Z! 


There was, however, no cause for alarm; the alphabet is run 
through at a capital pace all the way. ‘“‘C” shows the Master 
saying something to a too ardent follower : 
C is for Check. 
If ye go any faster 


Ye’ll be apt to be dhrawn into chat 
With the Master. 


The next picture is of the quarry gone to ground: 


D was the Dhrain that the fox got inside in: 
Bad luck to the cowardly shkamer for hidin’ ! 


*“K”" is a peasant who has been ‘‘dhrawn into chat” : 


K is the Kick that killed Kinahane dead. 
I’d be sorry to mention 
The words that he said. 
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We also like ‘“ P’’-—a peasant woman expostulating with the 
Secretary of the Poultry Fund: 

P was the Price of a nate little hin 

That the foxes ate over and over agin. 
These specimens are typical, and it will suffice to say that the 
pictures are as good as the verses. 


THE GUN: AFIELD AND AFLOAT. By Henry Sharp. With illus- 
trations by Herbert Sharp. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 1904. 

The smaller portion of this book is welcome and serviceable. It 
deals with the gun, and is written by an expert who speaks from 
personal experience. Improvements are constantly being made in 
the manufacture of firearms, and Chapter III., which treats of ‘‘ Gun 
Testing, Target Results and Shot Gun Patterns,” will appeal to 
all shooting men, large numbers of whom go out, and very pos- 
sibly kill a tolerable share of the bag, without really possessing any 
of the information which would in many respects be useful to them 
and also add to the interest of the day. The chapter on “ Ammuni- 
tion’ has the same merit, and that on dogs is also well done; it 
is always of interest to read what an experienced dog-master has 
to say about the animals that share his sport—though, by the way, 
it is surely unnecessary to drag out once more the poor, feeble, old 
familiar commonplaces about the ‘‘ pleasure derivable from shooting 
over a brace of well-broken dogs,” and the relative gratification of 
shooting a small head of game in this way as compared with treble 
the quantity killed by means of driving. If Mr. Sharp would restore 
two or three of the English counties to the condition they were in a 
century ago, when agriculture was carried on in a totally different 
fashion, and the land was generally wilder, it would be possible to 
test both methods; but he knows better than most people why the 
brace of well-broken dogs are useless over wide districts of England, 
and why therefore it is absurd to write about them as he does. 
The poodle as an adjunct in the shooting-field is, we must confess, 
new to us. The author thinks that one which he owned might have 
proved particularly serviceable ; but we doubt whether a poodle would 
stand hard work. The latter portion of the book was not needed. It 
consists of descriptions of grouse, pheasant, partridge, woodcock, 
snipe, various wildfowl, etc., treated for the most part briefly, and 
the author seems to have nothing to say that has not been said very 
many times before by writers who possessed equal knowledge, and 
conveyed it with at least equal success. The pictures have the 
merit of being drawn by an artist thoroughly acquainted with the 
subjects he illustrates. 
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British Docs: THE VARIOUS BREEDS. By R. D. Drury.  Illus- 
trated. 3rd Edition. London: L. Upcott Gill. New York: 
Charlies Scribner’s Son. 

Most men who have had much to do with dogs are acquainted 
with the previous editions of this book, made up to a great extent 
of contributions from well-chosen specialists. We do not know a 
more authoritative volume, and the third edition was rendered 
desirable by the fact that new varieties of dog from time to time 
have of late years become popular. Many persons who fancy that 
they are well acquainted with canine matters will probably find in 
this volume a great deal that they did not know. Not every man, 
for instance—comparatively few men, it may be suspected—could 
tell one very much about the ‘‘ dogue de Bordeaux,” though at the 
same time we are not for one single moment formulating a plea for 
his introduction, as he is by no means picturesque, and of no use, 
being, in fact, ‘‘ essentially a gladiator.” Even at the present day, 
it is said, he is “‘ constantly pitted against the bear, the bull, and 
other animals, besides against members of his own tribe.’’ Such 
dogs are not wanted here. The whippet has developed to so great 
an extent of late years—especially in the South of England, for he 
has long been a popular creature in the North—that the chapter 
on his latest developments will be read with interest. Whippet 
racing is a harmless and tolerably entertaining sport, differing 
therein from rabbit coursing, one of the most barbarous and 
detestable practices now in vogue amongst English barbarians. 
The race dog—the whippet—may be anything from g lb. to 24 lb. 
in weight, and the spectacle is quaint when two animals of widely 
different sizes are drawn against each other. It is not unlikely that 
many readers have never seen a whippet race. The dogs are some- 
times weighted, like racehorses, or so we gather; in the races we 
have seen the handicap was by means of starts of certain distances. 
They compete on a course 200 yards in length. Each is held by 
his owner or trainer until the pistol gives the signal for a start; and 
while the competitors are on the mark someone whom the dog 
knows runs down the course, carrying a handkerchief or some 
conspicuous article, turning every now and again to encourage the 
animal to follow him. It may easily be imagined that the dogs 
delight in the sport, and it is pleasant to see the care their masters 
bestow upon them as they carry them about decorated in smart 
clothing. The chapter on Bassets derives importance from the 
fact that these quaint little hounds seem to be making way. 
‘*Bassets in France,” the writer says, ‘‘take the place of our 
spaniels, driving everything before them, and making such a noise 
that neither boar nor rabbit is likely to remain in cover.” In this 
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country, he continues, ‘‘ game is generally too plentiful and highly 
preserved for them to be much used.” As regards plentifulness it 
need scarcely be said that in this respect estates differ widely, and 
at more than one place in England we have had excellent sport 
shooting with bassets. A good many of the blocks in this volume 
are badly printed, but that is the only fault we can find with an 
excellent book. 


HUNTING, RACING, AND PoLo THINGS, AND How To CLEAN THEM. 
By H. C. Dale. The County Publishing Company, Dar- 
lington and London. 


The frontispiece of this quaint little volume shows, in colour, a 
pair of top boots cleaned, a pair of butcher boots splashed with 
mud, and a brown polo boot—the fellow is missing. Such a picture 
naturally raises curiosity. Dale, however, is—at least, for the sake 
of some fortunate master, we hope the present tense may be used— 
a valet, and he has written a book of instructions to his fellow 
servants by which there is no doubt that they and their employers 
will benefit immensely if Dale’s brethren take his precepts to heart 
and follow his practices. He was in the service of the late 
Mr. Drybrough, the accomplished polo player who so ijamentably 
met his death when engaged in his favourite game; and certainly 
Dale should know all about boots, for his master had no fewer 
than seventy pairs. There is something almost pathetic in Dale’s 
account of how by degrees a whole pair of boots was entrusted to 
him to clean. To begin with, he was only allowed to exercise his 
art on the spurs, spur straps, and the parts that required blacking, 
the butler always cleaning and papering the tops; but in course of 
time the tops were also handed to Dale; still later on he was 
allowed to paste breeches, then to polish and finish them off, and 
finally to turn his master out in the immaculate style which was 
his ardent pride. The care of every portion of a gentleman’s 
equipment is elaborately dealt with, and Dale has quite a sym- 
pathetic regard for the objects for which he is responsible. Thus 
he declares that thongs should never be hung in any way but ina 
perpendicular fashion from a hook; to twist one round a crop and 
hang it thus is not only unsportsmanlike but ‘ unfair on the thong.” 
No really conscientious person would behave to a thong otherwise than 
fairly. If by any strange chance Dale is without a place, the publi- 
cation of this book should create a keen demand for his services. 
He never forgets, and no detail is too small for him. This, for 
instance, is what he points out a good valet does when starting on 
a journey: ‘“‘ When you arrive at the station give the porter instruc- 
tions as to where you require the luggage to be labelled to. Accom- 
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pany the porter to the train and see the luggage placed in the van, 
taking notice which van it has been put into. Next secure your 
master a seat in a first-class carriage—a smoking compartment if 
preferred by your master—place his dressing-bag or dressing-case in 
the carriage, also his rug. Always have a cap handy for your 
master to wear, likewise a book to read, not forgetting his pipe and 
tobacco, cigar and cigarette cases, and matches, should he be a 
smoker. Last of all, remember to get the tickets. ‘When your master 
arrives escort him to the carriage in which you have placed his 
things, then take your own seat. If the train stops at any of the 
stations on the way it would be advisable to get out and see if your 
master requires anything.” So he continues with a further recital 
of what is to be done on arrival. There is also a little hint for 
valets on their own account. ‘ You should take your own dress 
clothes. You may not be required to wait at dinner, but there are 
some houses where you would be out of place taking your meals in 
the steward’s or. housekeeper’s room without dress clothes.”” The 
housekeeper and lady’s maid will, of course, wear low dresses, - 
and put on their pearls or diamonds, whichever they may consider 
best. Naturally they cannot be waited upon by menials who are 
not also in full dress, and, on the whole, Mr. Dale’s book should be 
exceedingly popular amongst tailors. 


THE Mopest Man’s Motor. By Major C.G. Matson. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Many readers of this Magazine—all, in fact, who have any 
interest in motoring—will, we are sure, cordially welcome this little 
book, a republication in handy form and shape of the articles which 
Major Matson has at times during the present year contributed to 
these pages. He has ascertained that a motor may be kept much 
more cheaply than a pony carriage, and is in every way immeasur- 
ably more serviceable. For economical motoring, which is the 
modest motorist’s chief aim, it is, of course, necessary that the 
owner of the car should attend to it himself, keep it in going order, 
execute simple repairs, understand its construction, and know how to 
deal with it. This little book contains detailed information, expressed 
in the simplest possible language, as to how these things may be done. 
Some of the volume is, therefore, necessarily technical—it would 
be of little use were it not so—but Major Matson has a keen sense 
of humour, he writes well, and every now and then, deviating from 
these technical matters, he introduces irresistibly entertaining anec- 
dotes, comments, and descriptions. We have no hesitation in saying 
that to the “‘ modest man” who desires to set up an economical 
motor this little volume will prove simply invaluable, and he will be 
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avery grave motorist if he can read some of the pages without a 
hearty laugh. 


SELF DEFENCE: Being a Guide to Boxing, Quarterstaff, and Bayo- 
net Practice, the Walking Stick, Cudgel, Fencing, etc. By 
R. G. Allanson-Winn and Charles Edward Walker. With 
Outline Illustrations and Diagrams. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen, Ltd., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


The authors explain that their object in writing this book is to 
describe the best methods by which a man, whether armed or un- 
armed, may protect himself from assault; and they appear to be 
peculiarly competent for the task they have undertaken. Their 
instructions about boxing are very comprehensively put, the con- 
stant references to various well-known fighters showing their 
familiarity with the subject ; and it is probable that timid people, 
at any rate if they are not too timid, will derive comfort from the 
chapter on the walking stick, etc., which is intended to show how a 
man may take care of himself. An umbrella (‘‘ the homely gamp,” 
as the authors describe it) may prove an excellent weapon of offence 
or defence in the hands of anyone who knows how to use it for other 
purposes than that of keeping off the rain. They do not pretend that 
it is much good for hitting purposes, ‘‘ but by grasping it firmly with 
both hands, as one would grasp a rifle when at bayonet exercise, it 
may be most efficacious in warding off blows and prodding the faces 
and stomachs of assailants.”” The authors do not like life-preservers. 
‘Tf you happen to catch an opponent anything like a heavy blow 
on the side of the head with the six or seven ounces of heavy metal 
you will very probably fracture his skull and kill him.” That, they 
think, is going a little bit too far. A good stroke with a strong heavy 
stick will knock your antagonist senseless for a sufficient time, and 
“that is really all you want.” Also they object to knuckle-dusters, 
not so much, apparently, because of the damage they do, as because 
‘* the true hitting knuckles cannot be properly used.” The chapters 
on Fencing convey much information to the novice. 


RACEHORSE Form. F. Wear, 173, Fleet Street. 


These little volumes, which are issued in weekly and monthly 
parts, meet a want which has long been felt by men who “go 
racing.” Various other Turf guides have of course been, and are 
being, weekly issued, and those who study them learn by how much 
races have been won, and what distance separated the second and 
third. But when one horse beats another by half a length it may 
mean that he has 3 |b. in hand, or 13 lb., or possibly 23 Ib. 
Mr. Wear adds information as to what the beating really means. 
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Thus, for instance, in the Molyneux Plate at Liverpool, His Lord- 
ship finished a length and a half in front of Speculator, and anyone 
who saw this stated in a Turf guide would assume that the winner 
had some 7 lb. in hand. A little note in italics states, however, 
that Speculator was eased, and the beating is put down at 1 Ib. only. 
Everything, of course, depends upon the correctness of these 
estimates, but our experience of various races we have seen leads us 
to place considerable confidence in Mr. Wear’s accuracy. Notes 
are also made when necessary—and a good point about the book is 
that these notes are not overdone, and only inserted when there is 
really something to be said—as to animals that get badly off, are 
left, run wide, begin slowly, get shut in, and so forth. The one 
thing lacking in the book is the pedigree of the various horses 
mentioned in the index. Nothing is more common than the desire 
to know how an animal is bred, and the names of sires and dams 
are omitted. In other particulars this guide is immeasurably the 
best we have ever seen. 


Fur, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. THE Woopcock AND SNIPE. 
By L. H. De Visme Shaw, with contributions by R. J. Ussher 
and Alex. Innes Shand. Illustrated by Archibald Thorburn. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1903. 


It is a somewhat delicate task to review this volume in these 
pages, for the reason that the editor of the Fur, Feather, and Fin 
Series is also the editor of the Badminton Magazine; and com- 
mendation would possibly be held to come under the head of that 
self praise which is no recommendation. The success of the previous 
volumes is, however, assuredly beyond question, and we may at any 
rate briefly draw attention to the present issue. 


GREAT MASTERS. 


Though not properly coming under the head of ‘‘ Books on 
Sport,’ we may take the opportunity of expressing admiration for the 
series of photogravure reproductions of ‘‘the finest works of the 
most famous painters from I400 to 1800,” which are now being 
issued by Mr. William Heinemann, of Bedford Street, in conjunction 
with leading publishers in Paris and Berlin. Two parts, each 
containing four pictures, have been published, and they are really 
superb examples of what can be done by the best processes of 
modern art. Introductions and descriptive text are furnished by 
Sir Martin Conway, Slade Professor at Cambridge. 


: 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
reczive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will be announced in 
the February issue. 

THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 

The Prize in the October competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. Hugh Peachey, Esher, 
Surrey; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; the Hon. Mrs. Robert Boyle, 
Queensferry, N.B.; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down; 
Capt. W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestershire; Mrs. H. E. 
Chafy, Rous Leach Court, Worcestershire; Miss Ethel Stafford, 
Great Berkhampstead, Herts; and Mr. W. Astor, junr., Carlton 
House Terrace, S.W. 
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ROTTEN ROW 
by Mr. F G. Callcott, Teddington 


FREE GYMNASTICS ON H.M.S. ‘‘ CALEDONIA’’ TRAINING SHIP FOR BOYS 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY 
Photograph by the Hon. Mrs. Rolkrt Boyle, H.M.S. ‘‘ Caledonia,” Queensferry, N.B. 
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SEA GULLS FEEDING, BELFAST HARBOUR 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down 


MEET OF ‘‘THE KING’S’’ OTTER HOUNDS AT LISMORE, CO. WATERFORD 
Photograph by Mr. P. W. Black, Blackheath, Clontarf, Co. Dublin 
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LEAPFROG AT MAKER CAMP 


Photograph by Capt. W. J. W. Kerr, Prestiury, Gloucestershire 


TEDWORTH HUNT PUPPY SHOW 
Photograph by Miss M. Best, Abbott's Ann, Andover 
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COACHING 
Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 


SWIMMING OFF THE COAST OF SARK 


Photograph by Mrs. H. E. Chafy, Rous Leach Court, Worcestershire 
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START FOR THE GRAND CRITERION, OSTEND, 1903 


Photograph by Mr. C. N. Curtis, South Croydon 


OBSTACLE RACE, ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE SPORTS 


Photograph by Mrs. Charles Crutchley, Longford, Derby 
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CAPTAIN OTTO GROSSMAN, THE WATER WALKER AT KINGSTON 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


THE WALL GAME AT ETON 
Photograph by Mr. W. McMinnies, Eton Coliege, Wintsor 
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THE KINGSTON EIGHT AT HENLEY 


Photograph by Mr. A. K. Hannay, Sefton Park, Liverfoo! 


A THREE BALL MATCH AT NEWCASTLE, CO. DOWN 


Mr. H. E. Reade, Irish champion, leaning on putter 


Photograph by Miss M. E. Stuart, Dergmony, Omagh, Co. Tyrone 
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FINISH OF THE TRANSVAAL CIVIL SERVICE GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE RACE 
FROM JOHANNESBURG TO PRETORIA 


Photograph by Mr. Alan Macleay, Customs Department, Pretoria 


‘a GROUND SWELL’’—THE BATH, DANCING LEDGE 


Photograph by Mr. A. W. Howell, Langton Matravers, Wareham 
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CURRAGH, JULY I9Q03—FINISH FOR THE ROYAL PLATE 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County, Ireland 


RUGBY FOOTBALL—A ‘‘ LINE OUT” IN A HOUSE MATCH AT SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Woodforde, Spondon, Derby 
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THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS CROSSING BURY FORD ON 
THE WAY HOME 


Photograph by Miss Ethel Stafford, Great Berkhampstead, Herts 


SHOOTING AND FISHING EXPEDITION ON AN ARGYLLSHIRE LOCH 


Photograph by Miss Cana Bacon, Auchineilan, Lochgilphead, N.B. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


TENT PEGGING 
Photographs by Mr. W. Astor, junr., Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 


700 
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The Most Useful Christmas Year 


WALTHAM WATCH. 


Mechanical Precision, Perfect Material and Careful Finish, are the 
features that have made Waltham Watches the best in the World. 


Jewellery and Siluce Wace of all descriptions. 


Sole Agent in Great Britain for REAL TOLEDO WORK, manufactured 
by names Madrid, 24-carat gold incrusted on om 


THE ONLY RETAIL JEWELLER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM whose entire stock of 
watches consi:ts of thos: manufactured by the Waltham Watch Co. 


B. DENNISON 


(Late Assistant Manager to the Waltham Watch Co., Londcn Eranch), 


6, CHEAPSIDE, near St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
LONDON. Cc. 


Serd pcstcard for Catalegue ccntaining full iene and interesting facts concerning Time and these 
Weorld-famed Watches. 


Mention “THE EADMINTCN MAGAZINE.” 
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Watth.am — \.B.DENNISON 


Sanitary Engineers to His Majesty the King. 


SANITARY WORK A SPECIALITY. 


Illustrated Catalogues on A pplication. 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Manufacturers of ‘THE REVERSIBLE” CoMMODE AND BIDET. 
Works, Showrooms, and Offices opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

PARIS DEPOT: 22bis, RUE DE LUBECK. “ 


Telegrams: “JENNINGS, LONDON.” Telephone: 680 Hop. 


ARTHUR WHITC OMBE THE CHELTENHAM FINE ART GALLERY, 
gli & 12, Clarence St.. & 12, Colonnade, CHELTENHAM. 
AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER HALF-A-CENTURY. 
Experienced Restorers Sent to Any Part of the United Kingdom. 


hundreds of Testimonials Received. 


a" MILBANK writcs:—‘*Il am very pleased with the restoration of 

the pictures. 

LORD SHERBORNE writes : :—“TI am very we'l satisfied with the work 
done to my pictures.’ 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF GAINSBOROUGH writes :—“I beg 
to say the work of restoration to tne picture is quite satisfactory.” 

The Pictures, value £17,000, presented to Cheltenham by Baron 
de Ferrieres were restored by me. The BARON writes :—" Your 
work has been thoroughly weil cone, and 1 wish to express my 
entire satisfaction.” 

“Mrs. OSBORN has just had the case of pictures opened and is very 

; glad to tell Mr. es th: is extremely pleased with his won- 

- - good work.’ 

Photograph of Painting Sir R. K. A. DICK- CUNNYNGHAM, Bart., writes :—“I have much Photo raph of Painting 

BEFORE Restoration. pleasure in recording the very Satisfactory work which has al- ER Restoration. 

ways been executed for us. It 

must be quite 45 years since your 

late father was first employed 

by the family here, while my own 

personal recollection dates from 

1864. In recent years, I have, with 

the best results, placed in your hands 

the restoration and lining of old 

Italian and other Family Pictures, 

as wel! as the Restoration of En- 

gravings. In your Framing and 

Gilding departments, the artistic 

style and quality of the work has 

always given great satisfaction, 

while care and punctuality in the 

execution of orders has been associ- 

ated with very. moderate charges.” 


Pictures have at different times 
been sent from Canada, India, 
Gibraltar, London, Edinburgh, 
Photograph of Painting and from all parts of the United Photograph of Painting 
BEFORE Restoration. Kingdom to be Restored. AFTER Restoration. 


HOSPITAL FOR. “SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
Convalescent Branch : CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE, N. 


Their Majesties THE KING AND 
Vice-Patrons: T.R.H. PRINCE SS OF WA 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF FIF H.R THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
President : THE DUKE OF EE, 
Treasurer: J. F. W. DEACON, 
Chatrman: ARTHUR LUCAS, Esq. Vice JOHN MURRAY, Esq. 


The Oldest and Largest Children’s Hospital i in 1 the British Empire. 200 Beds at Great Ormond 


Street, 50 Beds at Cromwell House. Daily Deficit, £20. 
ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


; GEORGE JENNINGS Limited 
imiuted. 
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